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The Food Problem 


MEASURES NEEDED TO MEET OUR NEEDS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, November 1, 1943 


OOD is as important as any other weapon in the 

successful prosecution of the war. It will be equally 

important in rehabilitation and relief in the liberated 
areas, and in the shaping of the peace that is to come. 


Opnyjectives oF Our Foop Procram 


The first major objective of our food program is to raise 
in the most efficient manner enough food and the right kinds 
of foods to meet our needs. That includes: First, the needs 
of our armed forces; second, the needs of our civilians at 
home; and third, the amount required for our shipments 
abroad for the essential needs of our fighting allies. 

The second major objective is to see that the food for our 
civilians at home is divided as fairly as possible among all 
of the people in all sections of the country, and that it is 
obtainable at reasonable prices. 

| have not been content merely with a program for 1944 
crops. I am thinking also about the balance of this year, 
and about the earlier months of 1944 before the crops are 
harvested. While the question of production for 1944 is 
an essential one, we must not lose sight of the necessity 
for keeping the prices of our present food supply at reason- 
able levels. We must see to it not only that the prices 
of food do not go up any farther, but that the prices of 
those foods which have gotten out of line are actually 
reduced. 

Cites Two Major Opsyjectives 


One of the great difficulties is that the steps necessary to 
attain these two major objectives sometimes become incon- 
sistent with each other. For example, one of the inducements 
for increased production of food by farmers is to see that 
they get an adequate price for their products. Such a price 
is necessary in order to get production. 

However, if these prices are too high the result will be 
that by the time the food reaches the grocery store or butcher 
shop the housewife will have to pay too high a price for it. 


This in turn may force a rise in wages and an increase in 
the prices which farmers have to pay for what they buy. 

On the other hand, if the butcher shop or grocery store 
gets an insufficient price from the consumer for meat or 
groceries, then the farmer in turn will get too low a price 
to encourage him to raise as much food as we need. In both 
of these cases our production and price objectives are not 
likely to be achieved unless the Government assists with 
equalization payments or other aid. 

The efforts of this Administration have consistently been 
directed at this double target of raising as much food as 
possible without placing too great a burden on the American 
housewife in her efforts to feed her family. 

In the main our efforts have been successful. In the case 
of some foods, however, the objectives have not yet been at- 
tained. New measures are being taken in an effort to attain 
them. 

Foop Propuction, 1943 


The increase of food production during this war has been 
far greater than the comparable increase in production during 
the last war. If, for example, we take the 1935-39 average 
as the base of 100, the production in 1939 was 106, in 1942 
it was 126, and in 1943 it will be 132. If we use the same 
base of 100, the production in 1914 was 81, in 1918 it was 
90, and in 1919 it was also 90. 

In other words, by the fourth year of this war—1942— 
our food production had increased more than twice as much 
as it did in the same period of the last war. 

The 1942 crop was the largest in the history of the 
United States. But food production for the current year 
1943, in spite of less favorable weather, will exceed the 
1942 production. 

Crops will be slightly lower this year than in 1942; but 
livestock will be so much higher than in 1942 that the total 
of all food is expected to exceed the 1942 record output 
by about 5 per cent. This will mean that our total farm 
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production—crops and livestock—will be more than 30 
per cent larger than the average annual production for the 
five years preceding the outbreak of the war in 1939. 


Some Ficures OFFERED 


Most of us do not realize how much food actually is 
being raised in 1943. Here are some illustrative figures: 

Fifty-five billion quarts of milk, an increase of 14 per 
cent over the 1935-1939 average. 

Ten billion pounds of beef and veal (dressed weight), 
an increase of 27 per cent. 

One billion pounds of lamb and mutton (dressed weight), 
an increase of 13 per cent. 

Sixty billion eggs (including non-farm), an increase of 50 
per cent. 

Four billion pounds of chicken (dressed weight), an in- 
crease of 63 per cent. 

Thirteen billion pounds of pork (dressed weight), an 
increase of 78 per cent. 

Three billion pounds of lard, an increase of 73 per cent. 

Three billion pounds of peanuts, an increase of 125 per 
cent. 

This record was established in the face of three major 
handicaps: shortage of manpower, shortage of farm 
machinery, and shortage of fertilizer. This record produc- 
tion for 1943 is an amazing tribute to the patriotism, 
resourcefulness and ability of the American farmer. 


Vicrory GARDNERS AIDED 


Much credit is also due to the patriotic men and women 
who spent so much time and energy in planting twenty mil- 
lion Victory gardens in the United States, and helped to 
meet the food requirements. It is estimated that about eight 
million tons of food were produced in 1943 in these Victory 
gardens. 

The increase in our farm output since Pearl Harbor was 
been the largest of any similar period in history. It called 
for hard work, ingenuity, cooperation and teamwork on the 
part of farmers, processors and distributors, as well as all 
the State and Federal officials concerned with the food 
problem. They all deserve the thanks of the American 
people. 

Due to the shortage of regular farm labor, heroic and 
successful efforts have been made to obtain help from the 
adult residents of villages and cities—both men and women 
—on a part-time as well as a full-time basis. High-school 
boys and girls have also been enrolled to help in critical 
areas during the vacation period and after school hours. 
They too deserve our thanks. 

The record for 1943 in getting additional farm help in 
places where it was needed is very impressive. For example, 
during May, June, July and August of this year 900,000 
workers registered for farm work. Forty-eight thousand 
five hundred workers were brought in this year from Mexico, 
4,700 from the Bahamas, and 8,800 from Jamaica. This 
additional help was used on farms in shortage areas all over 
the United States. Altogether, 1,750,000 placements on 
farms were made. 


War Prisoners Atso Usep 


We have also made use of prisoners of war for the raising 
and harvesting of crops. Essential farm labor has been de- 
ferred from the draft. Where emergencies have developed, 
the Army has assigned soldiers to assist in saving crops that 
otherwise would be lost. 

One of the great difficulties—the shortage of farm ma- 
chinery and of spare parts—developed, of course, because of 
the imperative need for steel for the war program. There 


was only a fixed amount of steel available, and it had to be 
divided as efficiently as possible among the critical needs for 
war—ships, big guns and small weapons, tanks, new war 
factories and new additions to war factories, railroad cars, 
and a number of other vital products. It was necessary to 
use our best judgment in determining just where we should 
use the available supply of steel. 

The allotment of steel for farm machinery for use in 1944 
has been increased by doubling the amount available for use 
this year. Furthermore, no limit has been placed on the pro- 
duction of repair parts. 

This new farm equipment, however, while it will be avail- 
able for the 1944 production, was not available for 1943. 
However, the farmers kept their own machinery in better 
order. They clubbed together in the making of repairs. 
They joined hands in the use of farm machinery by more 
than one farm family. The ingenius and resourceful farmers 
of America, by this cooperative use of machinery, were able 
to turn out this record crop of 1943. 


DEMANDS ON Our Foop SupPLy 


Even with this all-time high food production for 1943 
there were still shortages in certain parts of the country in 
our food supply. This was not due to lack of production 
but rather to the extraordinary demands for food—demands 
never before made in history. 

The increased demands for food came from three principal 
sources. The largest increase in demand has come from our 
own civilians here at home. Many of our workers in war 
factories, in the mines, on the farms and in other essential 
pursuits are eating more and better food than they ate before 
the war began. Many of them for the first time are ap 
proaching an adequate diet—so essential to well-being of 
our people and to maximum war production. 

Even after making allowances for the rise in the cost of 
food since 1939, the average American family is not only 
spending more for food but eating more food than before 
the outbreak of the war. This has been one of the predomi- 
nant factors in the greatly increased demand on our food 
supply. 

The second increased demand for food has come from our 
9,000,000 soldiers, sailors and marines—who had, and, of 
course, always will have—first call on all articles of food. 
These service men naturally consume much more food in 
the Army and Navy—and they are getting better food on 
the average—than they did in civilian life. 

The third great demand was for our lend-lease shipments 
of food to our allies. 

There has been a lot of loose talk about impending “meat 
famine” and “meat shortages” for the coming winter. 

During the October-March period, this winter’s estimated 
total meat production, excluding poultry, will amount to 
14.4 billion pounds, dressed weight, as compared with 12.5 
billion pounds during the same period last year, and 11.4 
billion pounds two years ago. As a matter of fact, this 
winter’s estimated meat production will be by far the largest 
on record. 

Pouttry Propuction Up 


Estimated poultry production during the October-March 
period this winter will amount to 2.3 billion pounds, as 
compared with 1.9 billion pounds last winter and 1.7 billion 
pounds two years ago. The production of poultry has in- 
creased about 60 per cent since 1939. 

During the next six months we will produce an estimated 
2.2 billion dozens of eggs, as compared with 2.1 billion 
dozens a year ago and 1.8 billion dozens two years ago. 
Egg production has increased about 40 per cent since 1939. 
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Also, even though our animal numbers will be at an 
all-time high this winter, the 1943-44 total supply of feed 
grains will, except for last year, be the largest supply on 
record and approximately 20 per cent above the 1937-1941 
average. On a per animal basis, the feed supply will not be 
as large as in the last several years, but it will be about equal 
to the average of the ten years ending in 1932. 

From the standpoint both of increased production and of 
price control the food effort in this war is a far greater 
success than that of the first World War. Facts bear out 
this statement, but I suppose that facts are not going to 
deter those who want to create dissatisfaction or those who 
spread scares such as “food shortage” and “meat famine.” 


[oop Propuction, 1944 


Our food plans for the future are, of course, predicated 
on the assumption that we must not only continue our ship- 
ments overseas but actually increase them. The war is by 
no means won, and the global effort must be continued and 
accelerated. ‘The requirements for our armed forces will be 
increased, not only because they will have a larger number 
of men and women than in 1943, but because more of them 
will be stationed in distant parts of the world. 

‘The average soldier or sailor eats approximately five and 
one-quarter pounds of food per day—almost half as much 
again as the average civilian, who eats only three and three- 
quarter pounds per day. ‘The greater the number of men in 
the armed forces the larger are the demands on our food 
supply. 

In the last war we fed 4,000,000 people in uniform— 
largely con entrated in the United States and in France. In 
this war by the end of 1943 we will have almost 11,000,000 
men in uniform, and they will be scattered in all parts of 
the world. At the beginning of this year our armed forces 
totaled about 7,000,000; at the end of this year the estimated 
strength will be 50 per cent higher. 

That is the reason why in 1942 approximately only 7% 
per cent of our food production was allotted to our armed 
forces whereas in 1943 the figure will be about 14 per cent. 
As our Army grows, as more men are sent overseas, larger 
food reserves will have to be accumulated and civilian belts 
will have to be tightened. Furthermore, our armed forces 
require more of the so-called “protective” foods, such as 
meats, fats and oils, milk and canned goods—foods which 
are, therefore bound to run short for the increased civilian 
demands. 

Our armed forces are now eating in each month 328,- 
000,000 pounds of meat, 34,000,000 dozens of eggs, 28,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, 221,000,000 pounds of potatoes— 
and staggering amounts of other foodstuffs. And the quality 
of this food is the best that we can give them. 


Says Atuies Witt Neep More 


The armed forces of our allies will also increase in 1944 
and they will have to receive food assistance from us. 

The amount of food going to Lend-Lease is gradually 
increasing. In 1941 it was 2 per cent of our food produc- 
tion; in 1942 approximately 6 per cent. This year, because 


of increasing Russian shortages and other needs, it will prob-_ 


ably reach 10 per cent. 

In 1941 and 1942 England was the largest recipient of 
Lend-Lease food, but owing to the German invasion of the 
Ukraine in 1942 more food has had to be sent since then 
to the Soviet Union. In fact, Russia, in the first six months 
of 1943, received one-third of all our Lend-Lease food ship- 
ments. 

All these war uses will require about one-fourth of our 
total food supply for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, leav- 


ing about three-fourths for our civilian population. This 
three-fourths, however, because of our increased production 
will amount approximately to as much, per capita, as was 
used during the 1935-39 period. 

I am sure that the American people realize that every 
pound of food which we send to our fighting Allies is help- 
ing our own soldiers in their battles and is speeding the day 
when all our fighting men and women will come home. 

The food that is sent to Russia is almost all for the use 
of the Russian army. 

Although British farmers, by strenuous efforts, have suc- 
ceeded in increasing their production from 40 per cent of 
Britain’s needs to 60 per cent, she still has to rely upon 
imports in order to avoid starvation. American food pro- 
vides only 10 per cent of the entire British food supply— 
and yet it has been a great help in feeding Montgomery’s 
army and the RAF and in sustaining the millions of workers 
in vital British factories, shipyards and mines. I think it is 
safe to say that England could not have continued in the 
war without the help she received in American and Canadian 


food. 
Mucu SENT To Russia 


When Russia was invaded 40 per cent of her usual food 
production was lost. Emergency food shipments were sent 
from Great Britain and the Middle East, but we also had 
to step up our own shipments. I am sure that no one 
will disagree with the wisdom—to say nothing of the need 
and obligation—of sustaining the gallant Russian fighters 
with American food. 

The fact is that with all our shipments, civilian diets in 
England and in Russia—particularly in Russia—are far 
below our worst shortage periods. In fact, in Russia, food 
for civilians has been cut to the barest minimum. 

Through Lend-Lease the United States seeks to put a 
share of its food resources to the most effective use against 
the enemy. Conversely, through reverse Lend-Lease the 
striking power of our own armed forces abroad has been 
greatly augmented by substantial quantities of food pro- 
vided by our Allies. The United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand have provided the largest amount of food, 
but we have also received food under reverse Lend-Lease 
from other parts of the Britith Empire and are receiving 
increasing quantities of foodstuffs from the French in North 
Africa. 

Some illustrative figures may indicate the importance to 
our war effort and to our national economy of the food 
which we obtain from our Allies as reverse Lend-Lease aid 
without payment. 

Although we did not start receiving food under reverse 
Lend-Lease from Australia and New Zealand until a year 
or more after our Lend-Lease program started, the amounts 
received—in comparison to what we have Lend-Leased— 
are relatively large. 

Thus, for example, through August of this vear, the 
United States has received from Australia and New Zealand 
more than 90,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, compared 
to a total of 99,000,000 pounds of beef and veal which the 
United States has provided under outgoing lend-lease to all 
lend-lease countries combined. In July and August, 1943, 
Australia and New Zealand supplied us roughly the same 
amount of beef and veal under reverse lend-lease as we 
lend-leased to all countries. 

We have received from Australia and New Zealand alone 
55 per cent of the amount of butter and 16 per cent of the 
amount of lamb and mutton which we have exported under 
lend-lease to all countries. 

During the vear 1943 the United Kingdom is providing 
under reverse lend-lease substantial quantities of many food- 
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stuffs—such as flour, bread, potatoes, sugar, vegetables, 
coffee, and cocoa—in order to supplement the food our 
forces receive from the United States. The food-stuffs 
received from the United Kingdom under reverse lend- 
lease save valuable shipping space and include such commodi- 
ties as fresh vegetables which cannot readily be shipped from 
the United States. 

The United States is supplying much of the pork that 
England consumes. The delivery of beef to our Army from 
the southern dominions and the shipment of pork to England 
from the United States is a good example of sharing among 
the United Nations, on the basis of what each has to 
contribute to total war. 

Most of the food for the American armed forces in the 
South and Southwest Pacific comes from the land and fac- 
tories of that area. In order to provide for our troops, 
Australia and New Zealand have expanded their food 
production and processing facilities. Despite this, however, 
the large food requirements of our forces have caused short- 
ages of many foods for the Australians and New Zealanders. 
Nevertheless, these two countries continue to supply our 
food requirements as reverse Lend-Lease without payment 
by us. 

Must Arp Freep Lanps, He Says 


A certain small percentage of food will have to be used 
as the United Nations liberate presently occupied countries, 
until such time as the populations of these countries can 
have a chance to become self-supporting. 

For example, a very small percentage of our food now 
goes to feed the liberated people of North Africa and Sicily 
and Italy. This includes only the bare necessities of life. 
Feeding people in this area is not only a military necessity; 
it provides strength for the hard work that has to be done 
by them in order to produce new supplies of food and other 
goods. 

Already the people of French Africa, with some assis- 
tance from us in expanding their agricultural production, 
have been able to produce a sufficiently good harvest in 
1943 so that they can now even supply food to our forces 
there. This not only saves shipping but augments our own 
food supply. 

The people of French Africa, without payment, and under 
reverse Lend-Lease arrangements have also supplied the 
Allied forces with substantial quantities of flour for use in 
the Italian campaign. This, too, has helped our food, as 
well as our shipping situation. 

Agreements have just been concluded to provide the 
United Nations with more than 100,000 tons of fruit and 
vegetables. The 1944 harvests in North Africa, aided by 
American agricultural supplies and a year of peaceful cul- 
tivation, should ease the strain on the food supply of the 
United States still further. In North Africa, we and the 
other United Nations, have truly beaten our swords into 
plowshares. 


Some Divipenps Are SEEN 


Food supplies to the liberated peoples also pay other 
dividends. It prevents epidemics. It is a potent psychological 
and morale weapon for those starving people whose countries 
are still overrun by the Axis. While starvation has been the 
weapon used by the Axis resulting in disease, misery and 
death, the United Nations are using food as one of their 
most potent weapons to shorten the war and win a lasting 
peace. 

The War Food Administration has accordingly raised its 
sights for 1944. A preliminary calculation calls for the 
planting of 380.000,000 acres of crops, as compared with 
364,000,000 acres in 1943. That will be the largest farm 


planting in history and should result in the breaking of 
food production records for the eighth successive year. 

The War Food Administration with my approval, has 
requested the Congress to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and to furnish additional funds. I regard 
this as vital to the war food program. It will also enable 
us to carry out our pledge to the farmers, that we will 
assure them against a price collapse for the two years follow- 
ing the war. 

Of course, the goals set by the War Food Administration 
will be meaningless unless the farmers themselves are willing 
to adopt them as their own goals, and are able to fulfill 
them. Therefore, the War Food Administration is discuss- 
ing the national needs with the State War Board of each 
State, and with representative farmer groups and leaders 
and public officials in each State interested in agriculture. 
In this way determination will be made by consultation with 
the farmers themselves and with Federal and State officials 
as to what parts of the national requirements can be con- 
tributed by each State. 


To Consutt WITH FARMERS 


The county war boards and local committees of farmers 
will also be consulted as to how the State quotas should be 
apportioned among the various counties of the respective 
States. 

The State and local people will also be consulted about 
the extent of Government support prices and Government 
loans and Government purchases that will be necessary to 
attain the goals of production set. In other words, the 
farm program of production and prices for 1944 is going 
to be formulated finally, only after consultation with the 
farmers of the nation and those who are interested in farm- 
ing. Upon the basis of this collective judgment, the final 
goals for the year’s production will be formulated well in 
advance of the production season, so that each farmer may 
know what to count upon. 

In order to obtain the great production level of 1943, it 
was necessary to assure the farmers that their return would 
be sufficiently high to encourage them to plant and at the 
same time it was necessary to insure the consumer against 
prices for food which would be too high for him to purchase. 
This could be done only with the use of Government funds, 
and in order to bring about the proposed increased produc- 
tion for 1944 it will be necessary to use additional Govern- 
ment funds. 

All of the restrictions on acreage which were imposed by 
the AAA program in former years have been removed for 
1944, as they were for 1943 with few exceptions. Only 
tobacco marketing quotas will be maintained—in order to 
encourage tobacco farmers to put more of their land into 
food products. 

There are some people who for political reasons now 
maintain that these early acreage restrictions which were 
put into effect in 1933 and subsequent years are partially 
responsible for the present shortage. Of course, the facts 
are otherwise. 

When these restrictions were imposed the farmers’ income 
had dwindled away to practically nothing; they were unable 
to get decent prices for their crops because thev raised so 
much more than people were able to buy, and also because 
the foreign market for their products had practically disap- 
peared. As a result of this glut, this stifling excess of supply 
over demand, farm prices faded away to almost nothing; 
and it was necessary to restrict production by taking inferior 
land out of production in order to save agriculture from the 
comnlete bankruptcy which was threatening it in 1932, 

The farmers themselves voted to do this, because of con- 
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ditions which consumers well understood and appreciated, 
for they knew that that was the only road to salvation for 
agriculture and for the country as a whole. 

Since the present war began, however, and the demand 
for food has outstripped the supply, these restrictions have 
een lifted and there are now no limitations on the produc- 
on of food. 

Another fact which is often overlooked by the critics of 
our acreage adjustment program is that more acres were put 
into soil-improving crops and legumes and that many con- 
servation practices were instituted—such as terracing, cover 
ropping and contour farming—which actually improved 
the soil so much that although less acreage was in produc- 
ion, more food per acre was produced. In fact, the great 

nprovement in our soil which resulted from our agricul- 
tural programs has made possible the record food produc- 
tion of recent years. 


Warns or Past BLUNDERS 


In planting for 1944, we are determined not to repeat 
the blunder of the First World War—plowing, and plant- 
ng crops without regard to the fitness of the land, and 
without regard to proper soil conservation. The “dust bowl” 
which was created by these practices has caused too much 
orrew and suffering and financial loss in recent years to 
et us forget the lesson. 

The increased production goals for 1944 involve not only 
n increase in the total food production but also shifting 
production from one kind of food to other kinds which are 
more necessary. ‘The plan calls for the right amount of 
the right things in the right places—and the objective will 
be to stretch our food supply as far as possible. Accordingly, 
the largest increases in production will be for those crops 
which furnish food for direct human consumption. 

Plans are also under way to increase our food supply by 
the development and procurement of food abroad. I have 
already mentioned how our assistance in developing food 
production in North Africa has made and will make avail- 
able food for our armed forces abroad under reverse lend- 
lease. Other sources of foreign food may be available to us. 
The functions of handling foreign food development are 
heing centralized in the Foreign Economic Administration 
o that our food supply can be augmented in the most effec- 
tive way. 


Support Prices AND EQUALIZATION PAYMENTS 

In order to induce farmers to increase production to these 
new goals, and at the same time keep the cost of food down, 
it will be necessary to increase the amount of Government 
funds which were used for these purposes in 1943, 

Government funds have been used in various different 
wavs in order to see that the farmer got a fair price for his 
product—a price high enough to encourage him to raise 
more crops—without raising the price to the consumer. 
All of these administrative methods of guaranteeing a mini- 
mum price to the farmer for his products—whether they 
take the form of nonrecourse loans or guaranteed prices, or 
subsidy payments, or actual purchase and resale—are 
called price supports, and are included in the 
price-support programs. 

The purpose of the price-support program is primarily to 
encourage the farmer to grow a crop with the assurance 
that. no matter what happens, he is going to get a certain 
definite return for it. If the price which the ultimate con- 
fixed by the price regulations is less than an 
amount which will pay the farmer this return, then the Gov- 
ernment absorbs the loss and sees to it that the farmer gets 
what was guaranteed to him. 
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The farmer also enjoys this guarantee when prices in the 
market fall below the support level. If the price which the 
consumer has to pay as fixed by the price regulations is high 
enough to pay the farmer his support price, then, of course, 
there is no loss to the government. 

In certain commodities the War Food Administration 
knows in advance that it will have to bear part of the cost. 
Nevertheless, the charge will be a necessary part of the 
program to produce enough food without having the con- 
sumer pay too much for it. 


Opposes Loss To FARMERS 


We can not and should not expect the farmers of the 
nation to increase their production all over the United 
States if they face the definite risk of loss by reason of such 
production. We do not expect industrial war plants to 
take such risks and there is no reason why the farmers 
should. 

I am attaching herewith a statement of the commodities 
for which Commodity Credit Corporation support prices 
were in effect during 1943 (Schedule A). The Congress 
will notice that in some of these commodities, such as cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice, these support prices have 
been in effect for several years. 

I am also attaching a statement showing the cost to the 
Government of this support-price program for 1943 (Sche- 
dule B). The Congress will notice that production of only 
a fraction of the commodities required any outlay by the 
Government. In other words, in the majority of the 
products the price which the consumer paid was high enough 
to cover the support price; whereas in a small percentage of 
the crops the price which the consumer paid was not high 
enough to pay the farmer the price which was promised. 
For these items the Commodity Credit program for 1943 
cost the Government $350,000,000. The administrative ex- 
penses of the Commodity Credit Corporation in carrying out 
the program were less than 3 per cent. 

This cost does not include the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation program for reducing the prices of meat and 
butter, which will amount to an additional $450,000,000 
per year. 

Compares OutTLay To War Cost 


I am sure that the Congress and the people feel that this 
expenditure of $800,000,000 per year is a moderate sum to 
pay in order to help accomplish the objectives which we have 
in mind—greater production and lower consumer prices— 
for a whole year. In fact, it is about equal to the cost to us 
of waging this war for three days. 

We are only applying here the same principle which has 
proved so effective in the production of other war materials 
—such as copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and others. 

Every nation now in the war has used some form of gov- 
ernment equalization payments in order to hold down the 
cost of living and at the same time to allow a fair return 
to the farmers. A good part of the great success of the 
stabilization program in both Canada and Britain is due to 
the effective use of Government funds in this way. 

Although this program cannot hold the line without the 
enforcement of a firm price control and without an adequate 
tax and savings program to absorb excess purchasing power, 
nevertheless it is equally true that the firmest price control 
and the wisest fiscal policy cannot do the job themselves 
without the use of price supports. 

When properly used they have three important advan- 
tages: First, they stimulate production of certain necessary 
and select crops. Second, by preventing price increases they 
eliminate inflationary tendencies. Third, they encourage the 
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distribution of food through normal legitimate channels in- 
stead of black-market operators, who are willing to pay 
higher prices to farmers with the expectation of selling 
above ceiling prices. 

When effectively used, this program not only performs 
this necessary function in stabilization of the cost of living 
but it also results in great savings to the Government and 
to consumers. The expenditure of very small sums makes 
it possible to avoid pyramiding price increases all down the 
line—from the producer through the processors, wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers—the cost of which runs to extremely 
large amounts. 


Copper CITED AS AN EXAMPLE 


In the case of copper, for example, it has been estimated 
that every dollar paid by the Government to subsidize and 
increase production has saved the Government $28. 

In the case of the coal and oil transportation subsidy, 
very moderate payments have avoided major increases in 
prices. If there had been increases in the prices of these 
basic items, they would have increased the cost of producing 
practically every commodity manufactured on the East 
Coast. 

In the case of food, the money spent by the Government 
has not only assured us increased production but, directly 
and indirectly, has saved the Government and consumers 
billions of dollars. 

The agencies charged with responsibility for stabilizing 
the cost of living will, from time to time, place before the 
Congress the programs necessary to hold the line. These 
will require money. I strongly urge the Congress to give 
serious consideration to their requests. I am confident that 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
can pull in harness to get the job done. 


FARMER'S INCOME 


The administration of the food program has certainly 
resulted in a great benefit to farmers. Farm income last 
year reached an all-time peak—and this year it will be 
higher still. The increase in the prices that farmers pay for 
the commodities they buy, on the other hand, has been held 
to very much less than the increase in the prices they receive 
for their farm products. 

In consequence, the net income of farm operators—in- 
come after all expenses—has risen to the highest level ever 
enjoyed by farmers. The average annual realized net in- 
come of the farm operators of the nation during the five 
pre-war years, 1935 to 1939, was $4,668,000,000. The 
realized net income for 1939 was $4,430,000,000. In 1942 
it was $9,500,000,000. The estimate for 1943 is $12,475,- 
000,000. 

We cannot, however, look at the total income of farm 
operators by itself. We must also look at the income of the 
farmer in relation to the income of the rest of the country. 

The average income per farmer since the outbreak of the 
war in 1939 has risen more than the average income of the 
other parts of the population. This was also true between 
1910 and 1914, which is the primary base period for parity 
calculation. In 1942 the increase in the average income per 
farmer over the parity base period was 38 4 -r cent greater 
than the increase in the average income of the other people 
in the country. In 1943 it was 50 per cent greater. 

In plain language, the farmer this year, is not only better 
off in relation to others in the population than he was before 
the war broke out; he is better off than he was in the base 
period 1910 to 1914, and better off than he has been in any 
year since that time. 





Hoxips Injustice Is CorrRECTED 

This is just and desirable. 

All through the twenties, and through the early years of 
the thirties, per capita farm incomes were far below fair 
levels. ‘The nation has profited from the fact that this in- 
justice has been corrected. 

It has been argued that the farm population has been 
receiving a decreased proportion of the national income. 
This is true. But it does not deny the fact that the average 
individual farmer is more prosperous today, as compared 
with the rest of the population, than he has been in thirty 
years. Any seeming contradiction is solved by the fact 
that the non-farm population has increased during this thirty 
year period by more than 50 per cent, while the farm popu- 
lation has remained virtually unchanged. 

While, therefore, the proportion of the national income 
going to the farm population as a whole has declined, the 
income per farmer has increased more than the per capita 
income of the rest of the country. 

The present program of management of farm prices— 
prices received and prices paid—had not injured the 
American farmer in the past. I am sure that it will not in 
the future. 

In addition to these favorable prices and incomes, the 
farmer has been guaranteed Government support of the 
prices he receives for war crops, not only during the war, 
but for two years afterward—a guarantee against post-war 
disaster afforded to no other group. The farmer has been 
assured that the bottom will not fall out of his market— 
as it did after the last war. This guarantee has made it 
possible for him to increase his investment in plant and 
equipment with the certainty that the investment would 
continue to pay dividends. It has also assured to the nation 
a farm production large enough to meet our war require- 
ments. 

Sussipies Latin To War 


The support price program, coupled with the program 
to meet special farming costs without raising prices to con- 
sumers, is an essential part of winning the war. The sub- 
sidies that are used cannot properly be called producer sub- 
sidies or consumer subsidies. They are war subsidies. The 
costs which they cover are war costs. On the farm as in 
industry the war has pushed costs above the levels that 
prevailed before the outbreak of war, and above the levels 
that will prevail when victory has been won. ‘These are 
costs of war, and it is entirely appropriate that they should 
be met out of the public treasury, just as are the costs of 
producing tanks and planes and ships and guns. There is no 
valid reason why the present stabilization subsidies should 
not be continued as well as the support prices to farmers, so 
long as they are clearly in our national interest—as they are 
in stabilizing the cost of living in time of war. 


ConsuMER Foop Prices 


In the Stabilization Act of Oct. 2, 1942, the Congress 
directed that the cost of living be stabilized as far as prac- 
ticable at the level of Sept. 15, 1942. Between that date 
and May 15, 1943, however, the cost of living rose 6.2 per 
cent. This was a serious increase, constituting a grave threat 
to the entire stabilization program. It was particularly 
serious because the cost of living since January, 1941, had 
risen considerably more than the Little Steel formula had 
permitted wages to rise. 

Obviously, wages cannot be stabilized at a certain level 
unless there is also a stable cost of living. Obviously, too, 
the millions of people with incomes fixed long before the 
war—salaried white-collar workers, clergymen, school teach- 
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ers, other State, county and city officials, policemen, firemen, 
clerks, old-age pensioners, those living on insurance policies, 
dependents of men at the front—all had to be protected 
against the rise in the cost of living which was eating steadily 
into the buying power of their unchanged incomes. 

So much public attention has been directed at the increased 
income of workers in war plants that it has been diverted 
from this great mass of our population, many of whose 
incomes have remained fixed all during the war. 

It is esential that we keep prices down also in order to 
prevent the spiral of inflation from beginning. As soon as 
the price of food goes up materially, workers naturally de- 
mand higher wages in order to meet those prices. Higher 
wages will, in turn, boost all production costs—for civilian 
and military items, both. This in turn will cause farmers’ 
costs to rise and will result in even higher prices for food. 
No one can tell where the end will be. A higher cost of 
food can increase the total cost of the war in geometrical 
progression. 


Quotes His 1943 STATEMENT 


In the face of this situation, I issued an order in April, 
1943, to hold the line; and, at the time it was issued, I said: 

“To hold the line we cannot tolerate further increases 
in prices affecting the cost of living or further increases in 
general wage or salary rates. * * * The only way to hold the 
line is to stop trying to find justifications for not holding it 
here or not holding it there.” 

Although last May the cost of living did stand 6.2 per 
cent above the September, 1942, level, not all the items in 
the family budget showed this increase—or anything like it. 
On the contrary, the greater part of the budget was firmly 
stabilized. Thus, rent had increased not at all over the 
eight-month period; housefurnishings had increased by only 
a little over 1 per cent; clothing by 1.7 per cent; fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice by 1.3 per cent, and miscellaneous items, 
such as laundry services and drug supplies by 3.5 per cent. 

‘The major portion of the increase in the cost of living— 
to be precise, three-fourths—was attributable to the failure 
to stabilize one sector of the economy—food prices. These 
prices rose by 13 per cent. Even with regard to the foods 
themselves, however, the record was not all so black. Most 
of the family food budget—in fact, the whole range of foods 
except only fresh fruits and vegetables-—was held to an 
increase of less than 4 per cent. 

It was the remainder of the food budget—the fresh fruits 
and vevetables—that did the real damage. Fresh fru'ts and 
vegetables rose 58 per cent between September, 1942, and 
May, 1943, and accounted for over three-fifths of the in- 
crease in the entire cost of living during that period. 

To put this somewhat differently, 90 per cent of the cost 
of living had been largely stabilized. Ten per cent of the 
cost of living had been permitted to get out of hand. That 
was the situation which confronted us last May. 


Curs on Waces DEFENDED 


The “easy” way out of this situation would have been to 
let wages rise above the base date level in the same degree 
that the cost of living has risen. That is what some did 
urge. That would have been a serious blunder. For if the 
line had been relaxed on the wage front we may rest assured 
that the resulting pressure of costs would have forced prices 
and the cost of living up once more, thus calling for still 
another rise of wages. 

Just as the Stabilization Act is to the everlasting credit 
of the Congress, so the whole-hearted support which re- 
snonsible organized labor gave to the hold-the-line policy 
stands to the everlasting credit of labor in the United States. 


The responsible labor leadership saw that the easy way out 
was no way out at all, and they rejected it. Instead, they 
threw their full energies into making effective the program 
to reduce the cost of living, the program to bring the cost 
of living back into balance with wages. 

The “hold-the-line” order was designed to undo the dam- 
age that had been done, and to prevent any further damage. 
The rise in the cost of living having resulted almost entirely 
from the increase in certain food prices, the program was 
quite properly designed to bring those food prices back to 
their September levels as far as possible. 

Reductions in cabbage and lettuce resulted from squeezing 
the water out of the price structure by reducing excessive 
margins of distributors wherever they were found to exist. 


Two Sussipies ExPLAINED 


The retail prices of meat and butter were reduced by 10 
per cent. In these instances, the prices received by farmers 
and distributors did not permit reduction without bringing 
returns to unreasonably low levels. Accordingly, an equali- 
zation payment was paid by the Government to the processor 
to enable him to reduce the price of these products without 
loss to himself and without reducing the price he paid the 
farmer. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation under- 
took to make these payments to processors of meat and 
butter, so that retail costs of these foods might be held 
down while the producers received large enough returns to 
encourage output. 

The public Treasury has been using as food production 
aids, other forms of payments under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and so-called Section 32 operations for sup- 
porcing prices. 

Additional or subsidy payments have been made to in- 
dustry in order to secure wartime production of many essen- 


tials, including copper, zinc, aluminum and other critical - 


materials. We have paid premiums to speed up construction 
of ships and other war materials. 

In consequence of these programs, the rise in the cost 
of living, which had proceeded without interruption from 
the early months of 1941, was brought to an abrupt halt. 
In June, 1943, the cost of living fell to 5.9 per cent above 
the September, 1942, level; in July, to 5.2 per cent, and in 
August, to 4.8 per cent. It is true that in September, 1943, 
the cost of living rose by nearly one-half per cent. It was 
not due to food, but mainly to the cost of clothing. 

There is now being put into effect a program, recently 
announced, to reduce the retail prices to consumers of other 
items: Apples, onions, potatoes and sweet potatoes, peanut 
butter, lard and vegetable shortening. 


OrtrHerR CEILiIncs PromIsep 


Furthermore, preparations are being made to establish 
ceilings at levels sub:tantially below current retail prices on 
other winter vegetables. 

A major part of these decreases will be made possible 
without the use of subsidies and by means of a reduction 
of margins and returns which are excessively high. In some 
cases, however, it will be necessary, in order to hold the 
retail price at reasonable levels, for the Government to 
absorb part of the cost of transportation, to take a moderate 
loss on purchase operations and to make direct payments. 

In addition, we intend to assure to the consumer that part 
of the savings in price to which he is entitled and to prevent 
it from being dissipated by ceiling violations. 

This program is intended substantially to effectuate the 
directive of the Congress. We are confronted, however, by 
acute pressures elsewhere, which threaten to break through 
the line. There are two situations which require immediate 
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action. These are milk and bread—basic items in every 
family’s diet. 

In the case of milk, increases in feed costs and other 
costs have brought the dairyman’s returns down to a level 
far below that of producers of other farm commodities. 
Adequate production of this vitally important food is threat- 
ened. A program has just been announced by the War Food 
Administration to help meet the milk situation. This is 
discussed hereafter in connection with the problem of 
supplying feed to dairy farmers. A program to prevent an 
increase in the price of bread is now being developed. 

In the four years following July 1914 the advance in food 
prices was 67 per cent, as compared with a rise of 47 per 
cent in the last four years. In the four years of the last 
war the greatest rise in the costs of the average family 
occurred in prices for clothing and housefurnishings. House- 
furnishings rose 82 per cent and clothing 90 per cent. The 
general maximum price regulation of May, 1942, prevented 
such an extreme increase in this war. From August, 1939, 
to September, 1943, the increases in clothing and house- 
furnishings were only one-third as much as in the same 
period of the last war. 

Since August, 1939, the month before the war broke out 
in Europe, the total cost of living in the United States has 
increased not quite 26 per cent, as compared with an ad- 
vance of 53 per cent in the same period in the last war. 


Feep ror Dairy CATTLE 


The price of grains used as feed for cattle has also ad- 
vanced to a greater degree than the price of dairy products. 
Grain prices have advanced more than 60 per cent since 
1941, while the price of dairy products has advanced only 
40 per cent. 

To those who recognize the importance of milk, butter 
and cheese in maintaining a healthy vigorous civilian popu- 
lation, this increased cost has given real concern about the 
supply of dairy products. 

In order to enable dairy producers to obtain feed for 
their cattle without raising the price of their milk and other 
dairy products to the consumer, the War Food Administra- 
tion has adopted a program of making payments to dairy 
farmers based on the increased cost of their purchased feed 
since September, 1942. The payments will be made directly 
to the dairy farmer, except in those cases where it may 
be desirable to make the payment to him through a coopera- 
tive association or other marketing agency. 

While the program as announced is for a three months’ 
period, some form of equalization payment will probably 
be necessary as long as the margin between feed costs and 
dairy prices remains unfavorable. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our feed supply, the 
War Food Administration has announced a reduction in the 
support price for hogs effective on October 1, 1944, and has 
removed certain slaughter quotas. The purpose of this is 
to encourage hog raisers to market their hogs earlier and at 
lighter weights. 

In addition to this program, the War Food Administration 
is bringing in large quantities of grain from Canada for 
feeding purposes. This movement has been hampered by a 
series of transportation difficulties, including the late block- 
ing of Buffalo harbor with ice and the unusual fog during 
this summer on the Great Lakes. 

In spite of these difficulties there has been shipped from 
Canada to the United States during 1943 up to date approxi- 
mately 125.000,000 bushels of feed of all kinds. As much 
additional grain will be brought in as transportation facilities 
will permit. 

Furthermore, every effort will be made to see that the 


supply of feeds is distributed equitably throughout the coun- 
try, the War Food Administration taking such steps and 
absorbing such transportation costs as may be necessary to 
secure this objective. 


RATIONING AND DISTRIBUTION 


The greatest difficulty in the food program has been to 
bring about a fair and equitable distribution of the available 
food supplies. It is obvious that there is not enough to 
furnish all civilians with all the food they want. As | have 
said, this is the result, to a great extent, of the fact that 
so many civilians have so much more money to spend than 
there are civilian supplies of all kinds, including food, to go 
around. 

There are some who advocate taking off all restrictions on 
food because of the vast food production which the American 
farmers have raised. But with the great excess of purchas- 
ing power now in the pockets of the American people, the 
supply would never last. We might have a feast for a few 
months, but then there would be a real shortage—not only 
for the civilians at home but for our own fighting men and 
those of our allies. 

I am confident that the civilian population of the United 
States is ready to give up certain eating habits and accept 
certain shortages. They know that they must, if the war 
is to be won. A sharp line will have to be drawn between 
the luxuries of life and the necessities of life. A shortage in 
sirloin steaks or in choice fruits does not mean that the war 
food program has failed. 

In view of the fact that more food is wanted than actually 
exists, it is necessary to have regulations and rationing which 
are sometimes very burdensome. But they are the only way 
to insure that everybody gets a fair share irrespective of his 
economic or social or political standing. 

Some of them are needed to hold back from commercial 
channels a portion of the supply which was produced during 
months of high production so that the civilian supply can 
be kept on a fairly even keel month in and month out. This 
is particularly true of perishable foods and vegetables where 
the supply conditions change sharply from season to season. 

For example, last year there was a good crop of potatoes, 
but American people ate up the entire year’s supply in ten 
months so that in the last two months there were few pota- 
toes available in many parts of the country. This kind of 
situation must be avoided. We cannot afford to eat up a 
year’s supply in ten months, and do without for the balance 
of the year. We must find a way to husband all of these 
supplies, spacing consumption evenly through the _ year. 
Fortunately, we have an abundant supply of potatoes this 
year. 

One of the difficulties has been the uneven geographical 
distribution of food supplies. Certain parts of the country 
have had abundance, while others have gone without. Part 
of this is caused by transportation difficulties; part is caused 
by the fact that excessive demand has made it profitable to 
sell within the area in which the crops are grown rather 
than to ship to other markets. This makes it necessary for 
the Government to develop programs to insure orderly geo- 
graphic distribution of all important foods. National inter- 
est requires that every part of the country obtain a fair 
share. 

Seeks More Equat DistrinuTIon 


More equal geographic distribution and a more even 
distribution through the year could be accomplished by the 
extension of rationing to some of the important foods which 
are not today rationed. However, for the perishable items 
this would entail especially serious administrative difficulties. 
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Therefore it is planned that the Government itself either 
purchase or otherwise control certain foods, or absorb the 
transportation costs—in order to stretch consumption 
through the vear and to insure distribution that is fair to 
all parts of the country. Such operations would also go a 
long way toward stamping out black markets. These de- 
vices will be used selectively and only to the extent neces- 
sary to achieve the objective of year-round, orderly distri- 
bution. 

Control and distribution by rationing has involved many 
dificult administrative problems, most of which have been 
solved by experience. No one would contend that mistakes 
were not made. Nevertheless there has been steady improve- 
ment. A recent survey has shown that 93 per cent of Amer- 
ican housewives agree that a good job—a job fair to all— 
has been done. 

Unfortunately the 7 per cent who are not satisfied are 
more vocal than the 93 per cent who are. Many reasons 
explain this. 

Although civilians with their greatly increased purchasing 
power will not be able to purchase all the food for which 
they have the money, there will be a sufficient amount of 
good, wholesome food for the people of the United States. 

From a nutrition standpoint the civilian per capita food 
supply during this year of 1943 will compare favorably with 
the average for the pre-war period 1935 to 1939. 

There have been inconveniences to the American dining 
table—even shortages of certain foods. But no American 
has gone hungry—in fact the American people as a whole 
are eating more now than they did before Pearl Harbor. 

The American people realize that unless every farmer does 
his share to get full production, and unless every civilian 
plays fair and does not seek to get more than his proper 
share of the limited supply, they may be depriving some of 
our soldiers or fighting allies of needed food to sustain them 
in their struggle. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE Foop PROGRAM 


There has been loose talk in some quarters about the need 
for a food “czar” to have full control of food—including not 
only production and distribution but prices, rationing and 
transportation. The fact is that the production and alloca- 
tion and distribution of food of all kinds are all now under 
the control of one man—the War Food Administrator. 

The War Food Administration is the agency which allo- 
cates the available supply of food to civilian, military, and 
lend-lease needs. ‘ 

That part of the food supply which is allocated to civilians, 
in so far as rationing and ceiling prices are concerned, comes 
under the supervision of the Office of Price Administration. 
The Office of Price Administration does not ration food on 
its own initiative, but only on the recommendation of the 
War Food Administration. In other words, the War Food 
Administration determines when the demand for food of a 
certain kind so exceeds the supply of that food that rationing 
is required. When such determination is made the Office 
of Price Administration takes charge of the actual mechanics 
of rationing. . 

This is the most logical procedure, because it places the 
actual administration of rationing—the ration coupons, the 
ration boards, the ration regulations—in the same body of 
citizens that rations gasoline, fuel oil, shoes and the other 
products, and it leaves the determination of the necessity for 
rationing food in the War Food Administration. There can 
be no reason, in logic or necessity, for setting up a new 
ration board in all the localities in the United States for 
each different product. 


Price Fixinc Metrnuop Toip 


With respect to prices, it is true that the War Food Ad- 
ministration should be concerned with the fixing of price 
ceilings. It is. No price ceiling on agricultural commodities 
is fixed by the Office of Price Administration without the 
concurrence of the War Food Administration. In other 
words, the Office of Price Administration and the War Food 
Administration either agree on a price or any disagreement 
is settled by the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

In this way the Food Administrator has a great deal to 
say about the price of food—but not all. For the price of 
food should be kept in proper relationship to the prices of 
other commodities; and therefore it has been deemed ad- 
visable to put all price fixing and enforcement in one agency. 
There is no reason why the War Food Administration should 
have its own corps of price enforcement officials to duplicate 
the work of the other price enforcement officials in the Office 
of Price Administration. 

With respect to transportation it would be impossible to 
give the War Food Administrator complete control over the 
transportation of food because every car used to transport 
food is a car which is also greatly in demand for the trans- 
portation of other war products. Obviously there must be 
an agency which apportions the transportation facilities 
among the various war needs and it would disrupt prosecu- 
tion of the war and result in chaos if the War Food Ad- 
ministrator were able to take a car needed for steel or 
weapons or chemicals or equipment and use it for food trans- 
portation. 

The case is exactly the same for prices as for transporta- 
tion. We cannot permit any part of the program, food or 
rubber, or any other, to have a free hand in bidding materials 
and manpower away from other equally essential parts of 
the war effort. If in transportation chaos would result, how 
shall we characterize the consequences on the price front 
where the relationships are even more complex and delicate 
than in transportation ? 

The fact is that the administration of food is now properly 
centered in one man and one agency, except only where such 
administration might encroach upon other war agencies 
which deal with such separate but relevant subjects as price 
control, transportation, etc. 


Biack MARKETS 


There have been many complaints about the existence of 
black markets in food. It is an unfortunate fact that many 
persons who complain of black markets are themselves indi- 
vidually encouraging them by their patronage. Some black 
markets exist in all nations which have rationing. The 
operators of these black markets are unpatriotic—and as they 
are caught they will be punished. But we should all attach 
as much blame to those of our citizens who hurt their neigh- 
bors and their nation by paying exorbitant prices in black 
markets. Vigorous efforts are being made by the appropriate 
Government agencies to stamp out black markets. 


The objectives of our food program will, as in the past, 
be to grow and raise as much foodstuffs as is humanly pos- 


sible. 


We shall maintain our fighting men as the best-fed in all 
the world. 

We shall guarantee that every individual of our civilian 
population will have an ample and healthful diet. Every 
one may be assured that there will be enough food to go 
around. No one need fear that only a comparatively few 
people will be able to afford an adequate and- varied diet. 

We shall assist in fulfilling the requirements of our fight- 
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ing allies for food and shall also assist in assuring that the 
liberated peoples will be given sufficient food to regain their 
physical and economic strength. 

Our farmers will receive a return over and above their 
costs of production that will compensate them decently and 
adequately for their long and arduous work. At the same 
time the consumers of the nation will be protected against 
rising costs which are properly chargeable to the war effort 
itself. 

Cautits Prick ProcramM SuCcCEss 


The price-support program is proving reasonably success- 
ful on both fronts: Increasing production and maintaining 
fair food prices for the consumer. I am convinced that to 
abandon our present policy would increase the cost of liv- 
ing, bring about demands for increased wages which would 
then be justifiable, and might well start a serious and 
dangerous cycle of inflation—without any net benefit to 
anyone. 

Some people say “a little inflation will not hurt anyone.” 
They are like the man who takes the first shot of opium 
for the sensation he thinks it will give him. He likes it, 
although he swears that he will not make it a habit. Soon 
he is taking two—and then more and more—and then he 
loses all control of himself. 

Inflation is like that. A little leads to more. I am 
unalterably opposed to taking the first shot by Congressional, 
or by any other, action. The nation cannot afford to ac- 
quire the habit. We have children to think of. 


Those who are advocating an inflation course will have 
to be ready to accept responsibility for the results. We 
have so far been following a tried path, and are getting 
along fairly well. This is no time to start wandering into 
an untried field of uncontrolled and uncontrollable prices 
and wages. 

With the same determination that has led our fighting 
men to conquer their military objectives, we at home shall 
reach the objectives of our food program. We will get 
the production that we have set as our goal. We will see 
that the supplies of food are distributed fairly and equitably 
and at stable prices that are fair to the consumer, 

To do this we shall have to draw upon that basic char- 
acteristic of a democracy—a characteristic that has its roots 
in the American farm community. We shall draw on our 
teamwork, teamwork of the farmer, and the consumer, and 
the distributor, and the government in both its legislative 
and executive branches. 

The accomplishments of the past year have been great. 
We shall demonstrate to the Axis how the teamwork of a 
free people can make even those records fall. We shall 
demonstrate that freedom and teamwork make the people 
of a democracy the most efficient producers in the world— 
whether it be of battleships, tanks, planes, guns, or of the 
produce of the soil. 


FRANKLIN D. RooseEveLr. 


The White House, 
Nov. 1, 1943. 


“With Liberty and Justice for All” 


THE TORCH BEARERS TODAY 


By THE HONORABLE JOSEPH C. GREW, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
Delivered on the anniversary of the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, New York City, October 27, 1943 


“He entered all the portals of the world, 
A vibrant, thrilled, exhaustless, restless soul, 
Riding at last the very stars.” 


HO shall competently measure the worth of any 

man? Certainly not his contemporaries, for they 

are too close to the scene of his life and work to 
weigh them in proper perspective, too liable in assessing 
character to be influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the current and often inadequate or misguided estimates 
of public opinion. Only history can fully and broadly 
gauge these things. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and no epitome can today or in the future more accurately 
and broadly characterize the life and work, the “vibrant, 
thrilled, exhaustless, restless’ striving and determination 
of Theodore Roosevelt than those ringing and all-embrac- 
ing words: “With liberty and justice for all.” For these 
words represented the core of his personal, his political and 
his spiritual creed. How often in the history of mankind 
has a prophet cried in the wilderness! Yet how often have 


the seeds which those prophets planted fallen on good ground 
and sprung up in their time! 

Theodore Roosevelt inspired my youth as his creed and 
doctrine have constantly inspired my efforts in later life. 
To be one of the recipients tonight of the medal of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association is therefore among the 
highest and certainly the most deeply appreciated honors 





that have come to me in life. I wish in full measure to 
express that appreciation and my profound sense of grati- 
tude at having thus been brought into intimate touch with 
an association with whose purposes I am and always have 
been in close sympathy. 

At the risk of obtruding a personal story—and yet | 
suppose that all personal stories have a degree of human 
interest—it is perhaps not out of place to relate my first 
contact with Theodore Roosevelt. The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts, and the thoughts of this youth 
about forty years ago aspired to a foreign post in the 
service of the United States, although we had no such 
thing as an organized Foreign Service in those days. 
Political influence ruled appointments and my own politi- 
cal influence or backing was precisely nil. A friend in 
Washington spoke of me to the President but he replied 
discouragingly. Political support was lacking. And then, 
one day, my friend went out on a cross-country tramp with 
the President and bringing the conversation around to his 
pet subject of big game hunting, told him of a little experi- 
ence I had enjoyed with a tiger in a dark cave in China 
in which the tiger emerged second-best. Various myths 
have arisen about that episode, but it was quite simple; 
once in the cave, all the hunter had to do was to pull the 
trigger and hit the barn door, since the tiger was only two 
or three feet away. But the episode seemed to appeal 
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to the President, for he pulled out his notebook and said: 
“By Jove, I'll have to do something for that young man!” 
—and the next day my appointment as Third Secretary 
of our Embassey in Mexico City was announced. Several 
years later, as Chairman of the Examining Board for the 
Foreign Service, | had plenty of fun with the candidates, 
telling them: “You young men don’t know how fortunate 
you are. All you have to do to get into the Foreign 
Service is to answer a few questions; I had to shoot a 
tiger.” But that was the way of Theodore Roosevelt. 

When | came to Washington the President said: “I 
have put you in the Foreign Service because I believe in 
you, but there’s no career in it. It’s all politics. I will 
keep you in while I am President but my successor will 
most certainly throw you out—and then where will you 
be?” | remember replying: “Mr. President, as a great 
nation we must develop a professional Foreign Service if 
only to protect our world interests and in_ self-defense. 
Anyway, I'd like to have a hack at it.” Within a year 
from that ‘Theodore Roosevelt had put 
through Congress a bill applying civil service principles 
to the then diplomatic service, following President Cleve- 
land’s similar action for the consular service, and some 
twenty years later, in 1924, the Rogers Act amalgamated 
the two services in one great Foreign Service of the United 
States which, in point of individual qualifications and 
professional training and all-around efficiency I do not 
believe is surpassed by any similar service in the world. I 
say this from forty years experience. To the vision of 
Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt, and later to 
the vision ot Congressman John Jacob Rogers, we owe 
the great organization that serves the United States abroad 
today. ‘Lhe faults and failures of that Service, as of any 
service, are sometimes news; its widespread accomplish- 
ments and successes often pass unpublicized. 

I venture to give one more little personal and intimate 
anecdote of ‘Theodore Roosevelt, for it is, I think, from 
such even trivial illustrations that the personality of any 
nan emerges, 

During the ex-President’s famous hunting trip in Africa 
in 1909 1 was only a young secretary in Berlin, but I had 
the temerity to write him to his camp on the White Nile 
saying that I would lke to arrange, during his forthcom- 
ing visit to the Kaiser in Berlin, a luncheon of the well- 
known German big game hunters, with many of whom he 
was acquainted, at least from their books, especially with 
Schilling, the then famous big game photographer. The 
reply came in due course, written on a scrap of well-stained 
paper as befitted the jungle, accepting the invitation with 
typical Rooseveltian gusto. I took the reply to my chief, 
the Ambassador, who shook his head. “No”, he said, “I 
don’t think we can arrange that luncheon; Mr. Roosevelt 
is going to be awfully busy during his week’s visit; every 
minute will be occupied with official duties.” Of course 
I deferred to my chief's wishes and a long telegram was 
dispatched to Mr. Roosevelt in Cairo, as he emerged from 
central Africa, sending him the program. The reply came 
very quickly and tersely: “Program approved but please 
include Grew’s lunch.” I was not very popular with my 
chief that day. 

Then King Edward of Great Britain died, his nephew 
the Kaiser had to go into mourning, and Mr. Roosevelt's 
visit to Wilhelm the Second was off. Instead it was 
arranged that the distinguished guest should stay at the 
American Embassy for three days instead of the pro- 
posed week at the palace. The Ambassador called me in 
and politely pointed out that my luncheon would now have 


conversation, 


to go overboard. “Of course”, 1 said. The revised program 
was wired to Mr. Roosevelt in Rome and promptly back 
came the reply: “Revised program approved but don’t for- 
get Grew’s lunch.” By that time my relations with the 
Ambassador were getting somewhat tenuous. 

Well, the luncheon was duly held and Mr. Roosevelt 
was of course very much in his element surrounded by 
mighty hunters. The chief had said to me that our dis- 
tinguished guest must leave promptly at 2:00 o’clock to carry 
out his round of calls on high German officials, but after 
luncheon Professor Schilling showed his admirable film of 
big game at close quarters, climaxed by a petition to Mr. 
Roosevelt signed by all the beasts of the African jungle in 
the Swahili language saying: “We appeal to you, oh great- 
est of hunters, to protect us from extermination!” The 
ex-President loved that because the protection of wild life 
from indiscriminate killing anywhere in the world was one 
of his shibboleths. At about 3:00 o'clock the Ambassador 
came to me. “You really must get Mr. Roosevelt started 
on his calls.” he said, and I reluctantly conveyed the 
message. “What; what?” said T. R.; “Official calls? 
Not a bit of it. We're all going to the Zoo!—and we 
did. ‘Those calls, I fear, were never made. ‘There, indeed, 
was the “vibrant, thrilled, exhaustless, restless soul.” 


In the volume “Peace and War”, recently issued by our 
Government, there is published a dispatch of mine from 
Tokyo dated December 27, 1934, in which occurs the pas- 
sage: “Theodore Roosevelt enunciated the policy ‘Speak softly 
and carry a big stick’. If our diplomacy in the Far East is 
to achieve favorable results, and if we are to reduce to a 
minimum the risk of an eventual war with Japan”, I wrote, 
“that is the only way to proceed. ... It would be crimi- 
nally short-sighted to discard from our calculations (the 
possibility of war), and the best possible way to avoid (war) 
is to be adequately prepared, for preparedness is a cold fact 
which even the chauvinists, the military, the patriots and 
the ultra-nationalists in Japan, for all their bluster con- 
cerning ‘provocative measures’ in the United States, can 
grasp and understand . Again, and yet again, | urge 
that our cwn country be adequately prepared to meet all 
eventualities in the Far East.” 


lor years before Pearl Harbor we “spoke softly”. The 
“big stick’ —our two-ocean navy—began to grow, but, alas, 
it had to grow from a willow branch, and two-ocean navies 
cannot be built overnight. Even before the drafting of that 
dispatch of mine, Mr. Hull, on May 5, 1934, warned our 
people that dictatorships had sprung up suddenly in place 
of democracies; that numerous nations were “feverishly 
arming”, taxing their citizens beyond their ability to pay, 
and in many ways were developing a military spirit which 
might lead to war. He warned that it would be both a 
blunder and a grime for civilized peoples to fail much longer 
to take notice of present dangerous tendencies. He ap- 
pealed to every individual to awaken and come to a realiza- 
tion of the problems and difficulties facing all and of the 
necessity for real sacrifice of time and service. A month 
later, Mr. Hull warned in another public speech of inter- 
national dangers. He said that abroad there was reason 
“for the gravest apprehension”; that the theory seemed to 
be abandoned that nations like individuals should live as 
neighbors and friends. 


These were strong words, and they were reiterated and 
amplified in public utterances by other high officials of our 
Government during those fateful years before Pearl Harbor. 
The handwriting was on the wall for all to see. Our 
people, alas—as in the case of so many other peace-minded 
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and peace-loving people throughout the world—were quite 
simply asleep. They had forgotten the grim lessons of 
history. “Nine-tenths of wisdom”, said Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1917, “is being wise in time.” 

But that is all water over the dam now. Today we are, 
like Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘a vibrant, thrilled, exhaustless, 
restless” nation, and we must not rest until we have brought 
our enemies—all our enemies—to unconditional surrender 
through complete defeat in battle. No inconclusive peace, 
however momentarily alluring, must tempt us to leave our 
mighty work half done, for should we, through weariness 
of war, fail to achieve our final goal, our grandsons or their 
sons will beyond peradventure be called upon to fight again 
in their generation. That cancer of aggressive militarism 
which has over-run the world must be excised nmow—and 
kept excised for all time to come. 


Here again we are inevitably reminded of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s prophetic vision in the autumn of 1918: “Ir is 
a sad and dreadful thing to have to face some months or a 
year or so of additional bloodshed”, he wrote in support 
of his insistence on the unconditional surrender of Germany, 
“but it is a much worse thing to quit now and have the 
children growing up be obliged to do the job all over again, 
and with ten times as much bloodshed and suffering, when 
their turn comes.” The possibility that he foresaw was 
“that, perhaps, within a dozen years, certainly within the 
lifetime of the men now fighting this war (the first world 
war), our country and the other free countries would have 
to choose between bowing their necks to the German yoke 
or going into another war under conditions far more dis- 
advantageous to them.” 


For Theodore Roosevelt personally, war was indeed a 
“sad and dreadful thing” for his sons were at the front just 
as they and their sons are today, once again, distinguishing 
themselves on the field of valor. Anything else would have 
been to him unthinkable. His attitude when his son Quentin 
was killed might well be a source of consolation to many a 
war-bereaved father and mother today. On the day that 
the news was published, a friend, who had an engagement 
with Roosevelt in the afternoon, telephoned his secretary 
asking whether the Colonel would keep the appointment. 
The answer came after a moment’s silence. “The Colonel 
says he will keep al/ his appointments.” As the friend 
entered the room, neither spoke for a moment. Then, 
convulsively, Roosevelt said, “Well?” and the other said, 
“Well?” and they sat down. Suddenly the Colonel banged 
his fist on the table. “He did his duty, and now let us do 
ours. Go ahead.” 


Next day he made the keynote address at the Republican 
state convention at Saratoga. Pleading for a finer and truer 
patriotism, expressed in political action, he appeared to lose 
himself and his grief in his passion for the cause he was 
upholding, as he, who in peace had urged preparedness for 
war, now, in war, urged preparedness for peace. “Toward 
the end of his speech,—I quote from Hermann Hagedorn’s 
book “The Bugle that Woke America”—Roosevelt abruptly 
laid the manuscript aside and interpolated an appeal which 
held the audience in breathless silence: 


“In this great world crisis, perhaps the greatest in the 
history of the world during the Christian era,” he said, 
“when the events of the next few years will profoundly in- 
fluence for good or for ill our children and our children’s 
children for generations, surely in this great crisis, when 
we are making sacrifices and making ready for sacrifices on 
a scale never before known, surely, when we are rendering 
such fealty to the idealism on the part of the young men 
sent abroad to die—surely we have the right to ask and to 





expect a loyal idealism in life from the men and women 
who stay at home. 

“Our young men have gone to the other side—very many 
of them to give up in their joyous prime all the glory and 
all the beauty of life for the prize of death in battle for a 
lofty ideal. Now, while they are defending us, can't we 
men and women at home make up our minds to insist in 
public and private on a loftier idealism here at home? I 
am asking for an idealism which shall find expression beside 
the hearthstone and in the councils of the state and nation. 

“And I ask you to see that when those who have gone 
abroad to endure every species of hardship, to risk their lives 
and to give their lives—when those of them who live come 
home, that they shall come home to a nation that they can 
be proud to have fought for or to have died for.” 

And later, into a brief article, which he called “The 
Great Adventure”, a heart-breaking tribute to his dead son 
and his son’s mother and to all mothers who might be called 
upon to experience bereavement like hers, in prose chastened 
by sorrow and filled with sombre yet heroic music, he poured 
all that sixty years of wholehearted living had taught him 
of birth and death, and motherhood and fatherhood and 
grief and aspiration and love of country. 

“Only those are fit to live,” he wrote, “who do not fear 
to die; and none are fit to die who have shrunk from the 
joy of life and the duty of life. Both life and death are 
part of the same Great Adventure. Never yet was worthy 
adventure worthily carried through by the man who put his 
personal safety first. Never yet was a country worth living 
in unless its sons and daughters were of that stern stuff 
which bade them die for it at need; and never yet was a 
country worth dying for unless its sons and daughters 
thought of life not as something concerned with the selfish 
evanescence of the individual, but as a link in the great 
chain of creation and causation, so that each person is seen 
in his true relations as an essential part of the whole, whose 
life must be made to serve the larger and continuing life 
of the world. .... 

“Alone of human beings the good and wise mother stands 
on a plane of equal honor with the bravest soldier; for she 
has gladly gone down to the brink of the chasm of dark- 
ness to bring back the children in whose hands rests the 
future of the years, . . . . In America today all our people 
are summoned to service and sacrifice. Pride is the portion 
only of those who know bitter sorrow or the foreboding of 
bitter sorrow. But all of us who give service, and stand 
ready for sacrifice, are the torchbearers. We run with the 
torches until we fall, content if we can then pass them to 
the hands of other runners. The torches whose flame is 
brightest are borne by the gallant men at the front, and 
by the gallant women whose husbands and lovers, whose 
sons and brothers are at the front. These men are high of 
soul as they face their fate on the shell-shattered earth or 
in the skies above or in the waters beneath; and no less high 
of soul are the women with torn hearts and shining eves; 
the girls whose boy lovers have been struck down in their 
golden morning, and the mothers and wives to whom word 
has been brought that henceforth they must walk in .he 
shadow. 

“These are the torch-bearers; these are they who have 
dared the Great Adventure.” 

So wrote Theodore Roosevelt. Let us, in our day, rise 
to the heights of that noble, utterly courageous, prophetic 
soul, who would never compromise righteousness for expedi- 
ency, and let us derive from his life the inspiration, both in 
war and peace, to curry forward the flaming torch that will 
illuminate “the larger and continuing life of the world”— 
with liberty and justice for all. 
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The State Department 


DUTIES, DEPARTMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


By HONORABLE G. HOWLAND SHAW, Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered at the World Trade Dinner of the 30th National Foreign Trade Convention, New York, October 26, 1943 


FE live in a Democracy. We are not the passive 

victims of any totalitarian system. Our foreign 

policy, therefore, like our domestic policy, is not 
the pronouncement or the plan of any small and esoteric 
group in the Department of State or anywhere else, but is 
the result of the day by day interaction of Government in 
both its Legislative and Executive branches and of the citi- 
zens who control that Government and to whom it be- 
longs. Public discussion of our foreign policy and of our 
foreign relations is always a sign of the health and vigor of 
democracy, on condition, of course, that that discussion rests 
on a reasonably accurate foundation of information and 
rises to a national as distinguished from a local or partisan 
point of view. Giving the facts to democratic peoples is 
essential to the formulation of foreign policy. That is one 
of the responsibilities of Government. It is also the re- 
sponsibility of Government to focus public attention upon 
the significance of these facts, to synthesize and articulate 
the permanent elements in the public reaction thereto and 
to carry out the resulting foreign policy with the maximum 
of skill and efficiency. But the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment, however effectively carried out, can never be a sub- 
stitute for the exercise of the responsibilities of the citizen, 
and any effort to avoid those responsibilities by ascribing 
to Government functions which do not and must not be- 
long to it if our democratic system is to be preserved can 
only be described as a symptom of totalitarianism, a flight 
from the obligations imposed upon all of us by our liberties. 

The reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 is well 
and, I believe, favorably known to this audience. That Act 
ind its inter-departmental administration over the past nine 
years is one of the soundest and most significant develop- 
ments in establishing a working procedure for the democratic 
formulation and implementation of foreign policy. The 
trade-agreements program involves both foreign and domestic 
considerations of the highest order. It touches the im- 
mediate interests of foreign traders and domestic producers; 
it affects the general welfare of nations. In such an under- 
taking it would be unwise, in fact it would be impossible, 
for any one branch or agency of the Government to do the 
job alone. 

The basic policy underlying the trade-agreements program 
of securing the mutual reduction of excessive trade barriers 
on a non-discriminatory basis is laid down by the Congress 
in the Act itself. This policy has now been three times 
reafirmed by the Congress after a searching review of the 
operations. Few, if any, aspects of our foreign policy have 
had such a critical appraisal by the Democracy as has been 
given the trade-agreements program in the course of these 
periodic Congressional reviews in 1937, 1940 and again this 
past spring. 

Not only is the trade-agreements policy itself grounded in 
the bedrock of democratic processes whereby every individual 
and every interest is given a voice in the matter through 
the duly constituted representatives of the -people in the 
Congress, but the Act, and the administrative procedures 
which have been established, provide for the full and con- 


tinuous operation of these democratic processes in carrying 
out the prescribed legislative policy. The Act provides that 
before any trade agreement can be entered into, the Presi- 
dent must seek information and advice from the United 
States Tariff Commission and the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. Furthermore, in each case public 
notice of the intention to negotiate an agreement must be 
given so that, in the words of the Act, “any interested per- 
son may have an opportunity to present his views.” 

The Department of State therefore is far from auton- 
omous in the administration of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. The administrative procedures which have been 
established to carry out these provisions make this fact abun- 
dantly clear. Rather than set up a special new agency to 
administer the Act, the course was followed of establishing 
an inter-departmental organization which makes possible the 
pooling of all the existing resources of the Government in a 
cooperative effort. This inter-departmental organization 
has the responsibility for marshaling all available information 
both within and outside the Government which may be 
pertinent to any action under the Act. It is oppropriate 
that we as individual citizens should be fully aware that in 
the important field of international commercial policy we 
have been able to develop an efficient procedure within our 
democratic form of government for bringing the strength 
of united governmental and private effort to serve the best 
national interest. 

Our trade-agreement program is but one of a great variety 
of complex and interrelated activities carried on by a De- 
partment of State which today is composed of sixty offices 
and divisions and a staff of 3,000. With many of these 
activities you are familiar, but I want to give you some 
idea of the expansion which the figures I have given repre- 
sent and comment briefly upon certain of the Department’s 
activities which bear particularly upon the present and the 
future. 

I have spoken of a State Department personnel in Wash- 
ington of 3,000. That personnel costs the American people 
$7,500,000 a year. Just thirty years ago in 1913, 209 per- 
sons comprised the entire staff of the Department, at a cost 
of $318,000. Even at the peak of the first World War the 
figure had only increased to 537, and as late as 1937 our staff 
numbered 816. 

Most of the raw material which is processed in what I 
may call the Department’s assembly line reaches us in the 
form of telegrams, in code, and the finished product is often 
a telegram in the drafting of which a number of offices and 
divisions have collaborated. In 1939, the twenty-four hour 
service which we have maintained in both telegraph and code 
rooms since 1917, handled 65,554 messages; in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, the total had risen to 220,557 mess- 
ages. Today we are sending and receiving about 800 mess- 
ages a day and within the next two months we shall have 
passed one thousand. That is not the whole story. During 
the fiscal year 1943 we handled almost 2% million pieces 
of correspondence as compared with some 350,000 pieces in 
1918. Not all of the material we receive is for the exclusive 
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or even the primary use of the Department of State. We 
are now distributing to some 54 Departments and Agencies 
of the Government approximately 28,000 documents every 
month, and there is every reason to believe that the peak of 
that particular activity has not been reached. 


So much for the Department’s expansion. The variety 
of its activities is the next point to which I wish to call your 
attention. I pass over activities of which you are aware or 
the nature of which is clear, such as those of the Legal 
Adviser, the Political Advisers, the Passport and Visa 
Divisions, and a good many others. 


It is not generally known perhaps but it is a fact that 
the Department of State is in the business of editing and 
publishing. That business is carried on by our Division of 
Research and Publication. Since the days of Secretary 
Seward we have gotten out every year anywhere from one 
to six volumes in the series entitled “Foreign Relations of 
the United States”. That is a record which cannot be 
paralleled by any other Foreign Office. We are now 
engaged in publishing the records of our participation in 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. Two volumes have 
appeared and 20 more will follow. Material of current in- 
terest is published in the Department’s weekly “Bulletin”. 
The Department’s spot news and the background material 
needed by newspaper correspondents who handle that news 
are taken care of by the Division of Current Information. 
That is the Department’s point of contact with the press. 
Recently we have set up a small office the purpose of which 
is to maintain and develop a two-way relationship between 
the Department and important groups of American citizens 
interested in the field of international affairs. And finally 
there is an activity—a most important activity—which is 
not confined to any one Division but in which the whole 
Department from the Secretary down to the last Divisional 
Assistant shares: receiving all kinds of information—good, 
bad and indifferent—from all sorts of visitors. We recognize 
fully that accessibility to the public is a fundamental duty 
of any official in a democracy and I should like to take this 
opportunity to say with all possible emphasis that visitors 
are welcome at the Department of State. 

As you are well aware, the Department of State, under 
the direction of the President, is responsible for the conduct 
of our foreign relations. That is a simple statement be- 
hind which lurks an exceedingly complex reality—just as 
complex a reality as is the modern world of commerce, in- 
dustry and rapid communications. ‘To have absorbed into 
the Department of State all of the activities which affect 
our international relations in this complex world, particu- 
larly at a time when most of that world is at war, would 
have been an impossible task or, if attempted, would have 
led to administrative chaos. The problem has been to re- 
cruit competent individuals and to establish units in the 
Department of State to maintain an effective two-way rela- 
tionship with those other Departments and Agencies which 
represent a more technical and a more strictly operational 
interest in the foreign field. New units created in the De- 
partment within the past two years and a large part of the 
increase in personnel represent the Department’s solution of 
that problem, not to mention liaison officers attached to the 
Department by 10 other Departments and Agencies. 

If I should intimate to you that our post-war work is 
so organized that all that we have to do is to push a button 
and out would come a solution of any one of the many 
intricate problems that will arise once the war is over, I 
should thoroughly and justly discredit myself in your esti- 
mation. But I will make this statement to you and I make 





it without any qualification: Thanks to the organization 
which the President set up in the Department of State in 
February 1942, post-war problems, political, economic, ter- 
ritorial and legal, have been classified, material has been 
assembled concerning them and, what is more important, 
those problems have been analyzed by 136 specialists in the 
Department’s employ and thoroughly discussed on a non- 
partisan basis with many members of Congress and with 
many persons representative of the constituent elements of 
American public opinion: labor, industry and agriculture. 

The technique of international relations is no static affair. 
There was a time when international relations were per- 
sonal relations between sovereigns and their personal rep- 
resentatives: Ambassadors. ‘That conception was long ago 
broadened to include relations between Governments, and 
now in our day is being still further broadened so that in- 
ternational relations are coming to be thought of more and 
more as relations between peoples. We have become con- 
vinced that official relations, relations between Governments, 
are not sufficient. Relations between peoples must be 
strengthened and those relations must be based on mutual 
knowledge, mutual understanding, and mutual respect. That 
convention finds expression in our cultural relations program. 

Our Division of Cultural Relations was organized in 
1938 and now has a staff of some 70 persons. It is concerned 
with the American Republics and, since 1942, with the Far 
East and the Near East. Its activities involve the exchange 
of visitors, of students and experts, and the exchange of 
ideas and of information in the fields of education, the radio, 
motion pictures, art, literature and music, and public health 
and: public welfare. Abroad, our Embassies, Legations and 
Consulates play an important part in the promotion of Cul- 
tural relations. 

We have come to realize that international problems and 
policies arise from national ideals, customs, traditions, and 
philosophies of life, and that there can be no hope of reach- 
ing our goal except through knowledge and appreciation of 
these fundamental factors. We seek to know and under- 
stand the peoples of the world and their differing points of 
view and to have them learn more about us—not by telling 
them what they ought to be or do, still less by interference 
in their affairs—but rather through working cooperatively 
with them in the execution of specific undertakings in the 
economic, social, scientific and intellectual fields and through 
the resulting personal associations. 


The development of the Foreign Service, the personne! 
which represents our Government abroad, also reflects the 
development of our foreign relations. There was a time 
when we could afford the O. Henry type of Consul or the 
young secretary who dipped into diplomacy as an interesting 
and -broadening educational experience before settling down 
to something more serious. That time has long since passed 
as our foreign trade has grown in importance and as we 
have taken our place as one of the great World Powers, with 
all the obligations and complexities which such a position 
involves. Those are the reasons why since 1924 the Con- 
gress has made it possible for us to build up a professional 
Foreign Service democratically recruited, genuinely repre- 
sentative of the American people and promoted on merit. 
We have recognized that remuneration must be sufficient 
to attract on a professional basis young men of talent and 
ability, and our salary and allowance scales are now there- 
fore such that young men entering the Service can expect 
reasonable financial security and do not need any private 
income. 


I want to emphasize particularly the type of young man 
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who now comes into the Service for the reason that that type 
is so completely different from the type which still lingers 
in the public mind. Take, for example, the group of 
candidates who presented themselves for examination in 
September, 1940. At that time 483 candidates from 168 
different universities and colleges were designated to take 
the examinations; 45 from 26 universities were successful. 
These 45 successful candidates came from 19 different States, 
of which 4+ were in the Far West, 6 in the Middle West, 
4 in the South, 1 in New England and 4 in the Middle 
Atlantic region. Not only do our junior Foreign Service 
Officers come from every part of the country: they come 
from every walk of life. We estimate that about half of 
the candidates recently entering the Foreign Service have 
worked their way through college in whole or in part and 
in our judgment of their qualifications that fact counts 
definitely in their favor as an indication that they possess 
the stamina and the maturity which we are looking for. 
You will be interested by the following list of the occupa- 
tions followed by the fathers of the successful candidates in 
one or our recent examinations: income tax assessor, colonel 
in the Army, railroad conductor, carpenter, minister of 
religion, headmaster of a boys’ school, banker, auditor, 
jeweler, laborer, lawyer, sales manager, clerk and physician. 

That the Service has its rewards in terms of interesting 
work is obvious. Many people forget, however, the darker 
side of the picture. For instance, the Foreign Service in 
some parts of the world—China, Ethiopia and Spain—was 
under fire and working under war conditions for a period 
antedating by several years the outbreak of war in Europe. 
With the outbreak of that war I need only mention the ex- 
perience of our Foreign Service establishments at Warsaw, 
Rotterdam, London, and at practically all of the cities in 
Great Britain in which we maintained Consulates during the 
period of 1940-41. Subsequently, one Foreign Service post 
after another in Europe came under fire, to be followed by 
similar occurrences in the Far East as in the cases of 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore and our posts in the East 
Indies. 

We have another type of post, the maintenance of which 
has been necessitated by war needs, where danger from mili- 
tary operations is not present, but where the mere adjust- 
ment to climate, living conditions and isolation is a constant 
challenge to the morale of the men involved. As an example 
I] have in mind a young officer who was sent to open an office 
at a small post in the tropics. The climate was dangerously 
unhealthy; there was little more than a main street lined 
with unprepossessing buildings to enliven his life and the 
amenities upon which you and I rely and which we take for 
granted were non-existent. That officer could not find living 
quarters and finally established his home in a room in the 
local hospital. Our personnel assigned to Iceland and Green- 
land cannot but suffer from the extreme isolation inevitable 
in those northerly areas and similarly officers and clerks who 
must work in the far interiors of some of the South American 
countries, where their presence is necessary in connection 
with rubber procurement projects or for other war purposes, 
must meet the burden of continual discomfort. There are 
even those who would place Washington in this category 
of posts. 

The Foreign Service has been represented as a tea-drink- 
ing group of individuals. To some extent that is quite true. 
We do drink tea, but we do so as a rule because in certain 
areas to which we are assigned the water supply is polluted 
and we want to avoid typhoid fever, amoebic dysentery and 
other water-borne diseases. 

The war has made heavy demands upon the Service of 


an ever-changing nature. While our Foreign Service estab- 
lishments have been reduced in number from 300 to 267 
(the latter figure including a number of new offices opened 
to meet war needs) personnel has had to be greatly increased. 
In London our Embassy, with a normal peacetime staff of 
about 135, now employs 273 persons; in Rio de Janciro the 
staff has grown from 41 to 210; and in Stockholm from 24 
to 113. I need not add that anything approaching normal 
office hours has been all but forgotten. 

Our need for additional field personnel arose at a time 
when, because of the war and the increasing manpower 
shortage, we were seriously hampered in recruiting, and 
because no examinations for the permanent Service have 
been held since September, 1941. To meet this situation, 
we have set up the so-called Foreign Service Auxiliary. The 
need for personnel was anticipated well in advance of our 
entry into the war, so that by December 7, 1941, we had the 
nucleus of a group of specialists to serve for the duration 
of the emergency who were rapidly acquiring a grasp of 
the practical problems with which they would have to deal. 
Today we have 438 Auxiliary Officers and 493 Auxiliary 
clerks to supplement the regular Foreign Service organiza- 
tion of 839 officers and 2,870 clerks, making a total field 
force of 1,277 officers and 3,363 clerks. 

It is certain that the tasks which the Foreign Service will 
face at the close of the war will involve collaboration with 
other agencies of the Government dealing with such spe- 
cialized problems as relief in various forms, the rehabilita- 
tion of industries, the rebuilding of bombed areas, and the 
restoration of normal trade and economic reconstruction zgen- 
erally. We shall find, therefore, that in addition to the 
trained Foreign Service officers which we now have—men 
with a general background of government, political science, 
administration, international relations, languages, et cetera— 
we shall have an immediate need for specialized personnel 
—men to serve as attaches with technical training in agri- 
culture, commercial, industrial and financial matters, mining, 
transportation, and at least for a time in the field of social 
security and related matters. We shall have to attach to 
our offices abroad experienced technical men from the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, the Bureau of 
Mines, and other Departments and Agencies. Such officers 
may well be integrated into the Foreign Service for stated 
periods and provision made for their return to their own 
Departments in Washington when their services abroad are 
terminated. In addition to these, we must have permanent 
special, technical and scientific personnel and a permanent 
skilled administrative group, which will have a recognized 
status in the Service, occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the clerks of lesser responsibility and the chief of mis- 
sion or principal Foreign Service officer. Many of our ex- 
perienced clerks, who have spent their lives in the Foreign 
Service, are qualified to fit into this group. It is probable 
that instead of one type of examination for entrance to the 
Service we shall have several different types to enable an 
even broader recruiting than at present. 

Of course the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service are not perfect organizations. There is nothing per- 
fect in a democracy except the democratic ideal and occa- 
sionally the quality of some of the efforts which are made 
to achieve that ideal. I want to leave with you, however, the 
picture of a group of officials, alert to their responsibilities to 
the public and keenly aware that we live in an age of 
rapid change. We shall do our part to the very best of 
our ability. We hope and we believe that you will do 
yours, so that together we may fashion a Foreign Policy 
worthy of our democracy. 
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The Power to Maintain Peace 


RESPONSIBILITIES MUST BE ACCEPTED 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Newspaper Columnist 


Delivered at a “Win the Peace” Rally, 


HEN I accepted the invitation of your committee 
W to address this meeting, there were no Anglo-Ameri- 

can troops on the European mainland, and there 
was, instead, a great deal of discussion as to whether a real 
Second Front, which might engage a large part of the main 
forces of Hitlerite Germany would be opened this fall or 
next spring. Even Mr. Churchill's Quebec speech, delivered 
less than a fortnight ago, left this question open. 

But now it is settled. As we speak and listen tonight 
our troops are battling their way into the heart of Europe. 
The type of engagement in which we are now embroiled 
inevitably enlarges itself. It is clear that the Germans 
intend to defend the major portion of Italy, including all 
the industrial sections, and to hold the northern part of it 
as though it were German soil. 

It is the nature of such a battle that the number and 
strength of our forces will be determined in large measure 
by the enemy, and by the force that he can bring to bear 
in the attempt to push us back. We cannot stand on a 
defensive line in the Italian penninusla, but must reinforce 
to the extent that it is necessary to reinforce. It is there- 
fore entirely possible, and indeed, probable, that we shall 
soon come to grips with the bulk of the German army that 
is outside Russia. 

If the words “climax of the war” have any meaning, that 
is the climax of the war—when the German armies are 
engaged simultaneously with the armies of Russia and the 
armies of the Anglo-American powers. 

In a moment like this, all our hearts and all our minds 
are concentrated with fanatical intensity upon the war it- 
self, and upon the progress of our arms, upon which all else 
depends. Our prayers and our hopes go out to our men 
and their officers in what is certain to be a bitter and ter- 
rible struggle. I am sure there is not one in this audience 
here tonight, who, in the face of the battle for Europe now 
on, does not reproach himself, that he has left undone many 
things he should have done. We read with gravest concern 
the news from California of the shortage of workers in the 
aircraft factories. What yesterday seemed to some a civilian 
“sacrifice”, must today, in the light of the fearful test being 
undergone by young Americans and Britons in Italy, appear 
as minor inconveniences, and our consciences cry out that 
these are not greater rather than smaller. 

For it is not written in the stars that the fortunes of war 
always favor the right side. We know that our Nazi 
enemies will fight with reckless fury, and we know that 
in reckless fury they are formidable opponents. 

The Battle for Europe gives a peculiar poignancy and 
urgency to the Third War Loan. It is a test, among other 
things, of the seriousness with which Americans regard this 
stage of the war. It is also a test of the economic strength 
of this nation. Unless we oversubscribe this loan, in a very 
few days, we had better stop talking about any peace that 
we might impose on the world. Our enemies are watching 
the course of this war loan as well as the course of our land- 
ings in Europe. So are our troops, many of whom are dying 
as we sit in this hall. For both it is a test of our resolution. 
And in all other countries it will stand out as proof, both 
of our economic power during the war and of the prospects 
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after the war. Is America able to build a new world? And 
will American pay for that opportunity? 

This is no new question, nor has the question arisen only 
during this war. For nearly a generation now the world 
has asked “What is America up to? What is America pre- 
pared to do?” 

The question is becoming increasingly urgent as our power 
grows. For the increasing strength of this country is an 
increasing question mark. For what purpose is this strength 
eventually to be used? Is it to be used with the world, or 
outside the world, or against the world? 

It was common opinion, until a generation ago, that we 
stood outside the world. This was a supreme fallacy. The 
United States of America has always been on the same 
planet; it has always faced the same oceans which it shares 
with millions of other peoples; and over it has always been 
the common air of mankind. 

We have always been involved in the power structure of 
the world. The most important pillar of that structure 
in the last century was the naval power of the British fleet. 
Our very isolationism was made possible by this fact. Our 
major policies were made with the agreement of the British, 
and that is why they succeeded so easily. “The Monroe 
Doctrine assuring the political independence of all the 
Americas was ratified by the British government, and guar- 
anteed by the British fleet. The only power in the last 
century that had the capacity to injure us, namely Britain, 
agreed not to. To that fact, the greatest fact of the century, 
admitted as such by the man whom Mr. Churchill, the other 
day, called the only great German in the last hundred years, 
namely Bismarck, we owe the defortification of the Canadian 
frontier, the sovereignty of all the American states, and the 
undisturbed development of our domestic life, which, in a 
brief five generations, has grown from a primitive frontier 
community of a few millions, to a vast continental nation 
and economy, and the world’s greatest industrial power. 

Few stop to remember that until the last war, and 
therefore within the lifetime of most people in this room, 
the United States was a debtor nation, financially dependent 
in large part upon Europe. We are justly proud to have 
created our great American economy with our own hands 
and brains, but we must admit that we did not create it 
without great help from abroad. While we were building 
it the world was policed by other nations, notably by the 
British, and it was in the freedom and security thus assured 
us that we became the great sovereign power that we are. 

Even were the protection of the British adequate, we 
are now grown up. We have come of age. And it is not 
fitting that such a condition of affairs should go on. But 
in any case, the British are no longer strong enough alone 
to hold the world on keel. They were not strong enough 
in 1914. They were not strong enough to prevent this 
war. 
And they will not be strong enough to maintain the peace 
of the world during the next generation and century. 

Who, then is strong enough? For somewhere there must 
be sufficient strength to maintain peace. For, actually, it 
takes more strength to maintain peace than it does to win 
a war. That may scem to be a paradoxical statement, but 


They were not strong enough to see it through alone. ° 
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if you will think you will see that it is true. A war is like 
a convulsive cramp. Nations in danger of their lives dis- 
cover capacities in themselves that they did not know they 
had. Such nations, expending their forces all at once, in a 
short period, regardless of the weakening of their whole 
organism, often wrench victory out of defeat, especially if 
their enemies are so kind as to provide them with unex- 
pected allies. Among the many whom we must thank for 
our present prospect of victory is certainly Adolph Hitler. 
For had he been a really great military leader, and had he 
not repeated the perennial mistake of German militarists 
of engaging the whole world at once, we might be fighting 
today on the beaches of Long Island and California. 

‘The goddess who governs the fortunes of war is whimsical. 
The powers who preside over peace are logical. Since man 
has lived on this earth there have been wars. Wars have 
only been prevented for long periods, or isolated into local 
disturbances, when there have been powers interested in 
maintaining the peace and strong enough to maintain it 
under all circumstances. ‘The reason why it takes more 
strength to maintain peace than to make war is that this 
strength must be so obviously formidable, so constant and 
unremitting, that all know that it would be suicide to 
test it. There is an example of this in our own times. Had 
there been previous to this war, an Anglo-Amcerican-Rus- 
sian alliance for mutual aid against all aggression, this war 
would not have started. It was necessary for the Axis 
powers, first to dissolve the existing Franco-British-Russian 
alliance, which they did at Munich, and second, to bet on 
the isolationism of America, before even the German and 
Japanese militarists would move a gun. And the British 
and French dissolved the alliance with Russia chiefly be- 
cause the prejudices of their leaders led them vastly to 
underestimate Russian power. ‘They could not count on 
America. ‘They were, therefore afraid, and fear makes 
people stupid. 

World wars start by political speculations. In the first 
world war, the Germans speculated—as we know from all 


. the diplomatic documents—that the British would not 


participate. Bethman Hollweg nearly had a nervous break- 
down when he heard, on August 4th, 1914, that Britain 
had declared war. 

The British wished this time not to repeat this misunder- 
standing, and made it clear beyond measure that if Poland 
were attacked they would be in. But this time the British 
power was not strong enough to frighten the Germans. 
This time Hitler speculated on holding Russia aloof until 
he could defeat the British, which he believed and correctly, 
to be entirely possible. ‘Then he thought he could exchange 
the British war against the Russian war. He did not under- 
rate the strength of the British, he underrated the political 
capacities of the British, and the anti-Russian prejudices of 
its ruling class. He overrated anti-British feeling in Amer- 
ica, and his own propaganda here. He did not underrate 
American productive strength. But he believed that our 
military leaders were idiots, our people divided, and that 
he could divert what strength we might muster to the Far 
Kast. . 

So this war, like the last one, was born out of the specula- 
tions of scheming, aggressive, national leaders. And until 
there is no more speculation possible, we shall go on having 
wars, of ever-increasing intensity, destruction, and fury. We 
cannot hope for continuing peace merely by eliminating this 
or that aggressor nation. No man on earth is clairvoyant 
enough to tell who, in some inscrutable future, and under 
what circumstances and what leadership may become an 
aggressor. The point is that we must solidify the power 
structure of the earth for the maintenance of peace. And that 


is impossible for America to do alone. We are also not 
strong enough alone. And it is impossible for any other 
powers or all other powers, to accomplish without the par- 
ticipation of America. 

Unwillingness to accept responsibilities equal to one’s 
power is the historical sin for which no nation is ever for- 
given. It is a luxury which only small nations can afford, 
who, by their nature have to live under other peoples’ wings. 
America is such a factor that merely by doing nothing, she 
can unleash a whirlwind. 

What are the obstacles to our accepting permanently 
our share of responsibility? They lie in historical hang- 
overs from a previous time, not very long ago, when we 
were not a factor of compelling importance to the rest of 
mankind. Our honest isolationists have been living in the 
nineteenth century and think of America as though it were 
a somewhat larger Sweden. ‘They allow themselves the 
luxury of being swayed by their antipathies or sympathies. 
Some are anti-British and don’t want to be tied to the tail 
of the British lion. If the British lion were as strong, 
relatively, as he was 100 years ago, he wouldn’t be offering 
us his paw. Others are anti-Russian and don’t want to 
dance with the Russian bear. They don’t see that the animal 
kingdom of the human race is full of lions, bears, eagles, 
hyenas, and other beasts of prey, and that we are either 
going to have to make it a jungle or a zoo. 

There are also some who say that we must not organize 
for peace with anybody unless, from the outset we can in- 
clude all. They are the Utopians who apparently are will 
ing to allow wars to go on indefinitely until the second 
coming of Christ. Actually Christianity is a universal 
religion, but its Founders began by creating a small com- 
munity and enlarging it. It looks as though we still have 
several thousand years to go before the world is Christian- 
ized. But for international peace purposes our chances are 
much brighter. For, if we are willing, we can certainly 
start with the British world association of nations and our- 
selves. ‘That is a strength so formidable that if we start 
with it, and with complete good faith and good will, we can 
get the Russians, and the Chinese, too. Of course we can’t 
get Russia if we think of her as a future menace and try to 
build up buffer states between Russia and ourselves, as some 
people appear to want to do. Then, I warn this audience, 
that we may one day find most of Europe operating on a 
new Axis against the Anglo-American powers. An axis 
Moscow - Berlin - Paris - Chung-King! An Anglo-American 
association created to snub Russia and patronize China, 
and France can lead to just that. It must be the task of 
the American, and British peoples to see that that does not 
become the object of our diplomacy. It would be as danger- 
ous as to approach Russia with the object of snubbing 
Britain. 

Others say, Accepted: But we must be the leader in 
any association. In the moment we-say that we dynamite 
the whole building. No great power, or, for that matter 
small power, will put itself into subjection. Equality of 
status is essential to any continuing collaboration. We know 
that in the history of our own states. If Vermont should 
be subjected to New York because New York is the stronger 
state there would be no United States of America. An 
association of states or nations cannot subject themselves, 
one to the other, but only to commonly held principles and 
programs, under which each fulfills its appropriate function. 

But—we must create new principles and new programs, 
for they do not yet exist. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
out in this war to punish aggressors. That is a war aim 
on which every one of us is in agreement. We accept today 
without question that the instigation of an aggressive war 
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is a crime against God and mankind. But may I point out 
to you that it is mot a crime in any existing law. On the 
contrary, the right to declare and wage war for any purpose 
whatsoever that the nation through its accepted leadership 
may deem desirable, is universally regarded as a sovereign 
national right. There have been many pious gestures to 
outlaw aggressive war—but the gestures have never been 
implemented; there is no law of nations against it, and, 
there is no force to compel obedience to such a law. As 
far as I know only one state in the world forbids wars of 
aggression under its constitution. That state is Switzer- 
land. And Switzerland has only given up this sovereign 
right in exchange for the guarantee, of all major powers. 

The example of Switzerland, however, is suggestive. If 
the great powers all guarantee each other, small powers will 
want and must receive the same guarantees. 

Please understand that I am not advocating basing the 
future peace of the world on a Grand Alliance. I am too 
old a student of history to believe in any such thing. I 
believe that the great powers engaged as allies in this war— 
Britain, Russia, America, and China—must lay the founda- 
tions for a new League of Nations. ‘They must open this 
League to anyone willing to join, and to assume responsi- 
bilities commensurate with their capacity and power. They 
must back this League, to start with, by force—namely with 
the force of their own armies, which they must make instru- 
ments for its laws. Eventually, perhaps, they may have 
a common army, an international police force. As far as 
I am concerned, I would be willing to have it tomorrow. 
But let us begin where we can begin, and not wait for the 
twenty-first century. Let us, who are fighting this war 
together, create permanent instruments for ourselves; let 
us create our own laws, put ourselves under them, and pro- 
tect each other against those who will not accept the law. 
For if it is clear that we never again will fight each other, 
no one else is likely to fight ws. 

And we must go further. Let us, as allies, tomorrow for 
peace, begin the creation of a more just and democratic 
society, a true world for the people, which, in the long run 
is our only protection against future wars. It will not have 


escaped your attention, that although there are no laws, 
provided with adequate instruments of arbitration and com- 
pulsion, against aggressive wars, the conscience of the 
peoples of the world is long since ripe for such laws. It 
has been said that the Germans and Japanese are by nature 
war-loving. But it is a fact of the greatest historical im- 
portance that no German or Japanese leadership felt free 
to embark upon a war for Lebensraum until it had first 
established a complete despotism over its own people. If 
we want to end wars we must break the war-making castes 
in this world. We know who they are, and why not call 
a spade a spade? Let us not, for instance, and in the long 
run, bet on the Badoglios of this world. Let us not think 
that if we cut off the heads of a few demagogues we can 
cooperate with the much shrewder heads who first con- 
spired to put the demagogues into power. Hitler had great 
influence, but no power, until the East Elbian Junkers and 
the great Cartel-leading industrialists of the German Na- 
tionalist Party conferred it upon him from the hand of 
Hindenburg. There were many mixed motives in the 
minds of the men who conferred that power. Not all by 
any means anticipated aggressive war against the outside 
world. But all wished to wage aggressive measures against 
the masses of their own people, and win freedom of action 
from public opinion at home. 

So this war teaches us that not only isolationism among 
states is no longer possible, if we are to insure ourselves 
against returning disaster. It is also a concern of ours 
whether popular government, free speech, minority rights, 
and economies designed to serve the people and not a ruling 
caste are maintained or overthrown in any major power. 
For wherever the people are subjected, war becomes much 
more likely. The ultimate peace of the world rests upon 
the political and economic liberation of the people of the 
world. But the ability to free them rests upon the power 
to maintain peace. And the power to maintain peace rests 
upon the continued mutual protection and collaboration of 
those great powers developed enough to see the vision, 
and responsible and realistic enough to accept its service 
and its duties. 


Unconditional Surrender—Then What? 


INDIVIDUALLY ALL NATIONS ARE OUTLAWS 


By FRANK G. TYRRELL, Judge, Municipal Court of City of Los Angeles 
Sponsored by the Victory Committee of the Lawyers’ Club, Los Angeles, and broadcast over KMTR, October 23, 1943 


the war will end with their unconditional surrender: 

then what? The answer would seem to depend upon 
our present purpose; for what are we fighting? That too 
is plain; we are fighting in self-defense, and our whole 
purpose is to reach peace in the defeat of our enemies. Not 
plunder, not territory, not prestige, but a world at peace 
following victory is the end and the only end we seek. If 
we fail in that, then our sole purpose is unattained, and the 
tragic costs of the war are a huge futility. 

To permit this failure and loss would be to repeat the 
stupidities and blunders of 1919, out of which came this 
second global war. And after a like period we should be 
flung into the furnace of a third, its mass murders multiplied. 
There is one way and but one to prevent this: and that is 
to continue and enlarge the number of the United Nations, 
and keep an international armed force to police the world. 


|’ is plain even to the two remaining Axis Powers that 


Looked at as we look at a riot in a city, our united forces 
in this great war are really a police force, engaged in sup- 
pressing bandits, marauders and murderers. If we can unite 
to put down the bandits, surely we can remain united to 
keep them down. It is purely a question of force in world 
affairs, and of who shall wield that force, whether it shall 
be held and used by ruthless barbarians and lunatics, or by 
sane men to maintain a world of peace, decency and order. 

Call the associated nations by any name you please, league, 
federation, council or what have you. They will at once 
disarm the aggressors, and assert and hold a monopoly of 
the manufacture and use of heavy weapons, which shall be 
used only by the world police force to put down aggression 
and maintain order. In Europe at this moment Germany 
has done just that—not to advance the welfare of people, 
but to accomplish her malign purpose of loot and enslave- 
ment. It is thus she holds sway over four hundred millions 
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who are helpless and hopeless of escape, save for outside 
assistance. 

In terms of communication and transport, the world has 
shrunk so that what Germany does in Europe, the same or 
any other power can do throughout the world—unless re- 
strained by a peace force. 

The maintenance by the United Nations of an interna- 
tional police force will afford collective security for all— 
and there is no security for any, otherwise. No nation is 
rich and strong enough to defend itself alone against possible 
combinations of agezressors. Even America, with universal 
conscription and military training, could not meet the massed 
might of possible enemies. 

Long ago the imperative need and simple wisdom of such 
a union or confederacy for safety and security were declared 
by James Madison, with unanswerable logic :— 


“As the weakness and wants of man naturally lead to 
an association of individuals under a common authority, 
whereby each may have the protection of the whole 
against danger from without, and enjoy in safety within, 
the advantages of social intercourse, and an exchange of 
the necessaries and comforts of life; in like manner feeble 
communities independent of each other, have resorted to 
a union, less intimate, but with common counci!s, for the 
common safety against powerful neighbors, and for the 
preservation of justice and peace among. themselves. 
Ancient history furnishes examples of these confederate 
associations, though with a very imperfect account of their 
structure, and of the attributes and functions of the pre- 
siding authority.” 


Two hundred years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, right here in America there was such a federation, 
set up by the Iriquois Indian tribes, and they made it work. 
Shall we sav that civilized men cannot equal in statesman- 
ship, the American aborigines ? 

This step forward to world government is not merely 
desirable and admirable, it is necessary to the preservation 
of civilization, and it is simply the assertion of human rights. 
None of the rights of man are secure without it, nor can 
any nation make these rights secure for its own citizens. 
Japan's treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor demonstrates 
this. There being no international police to restrain her, 
Japan struck, as and when she chose. Immediately, the 
American's bill of rights was upset and temporarily 
suspended. 

Because there is no world government, no world police, 
every elemental human right is in constant jeopardy. The 
right to life? it exists no longer. Every soldier surrenders 
it. And in modern war, every civilian is in continuous peril. 
Already in Europe noncombatants have died by the million, 
worked to death, bombed, or starved. The right to liberty? 
no more. The regime and discipline of camps restrains the 
liberty of the service men, and an avalanche of new laws 
and rules regulates by limiting and directing, the liberties 
of the civilians. The “pursuit of happiness”? hardly; cer- 
tainly we are not permitted any longer to pursue the high 
purposes of normal life. We have but one overmastering 
concern, to which all our resources and energies are 
marshalled—to win the war! 

It is all in vain that the plain people of the world have 
through toil and tears and blood wrested irresistible power 
from despotic rulers, if they do not confederate so as to stop 
the exercise of irresistible power by aggressor nations. The 
welfare of the citizen is the supreme law. It can never be 
assured with any degree of permanency in an ungoverned 
world. At any moment and on any pretext, the whole 


process of orderly government and of industry may be in- 
vaded and dislocated by any upstart aggressor people. It 
is plain that without world government, without world 
police, our rights and liberties are jeopardized, and the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution become 
mere scraps of paper. 

Individual man and individual states have a vested right 
in the peace of the world, the right to freedom from war. 
Within the boundaries of any nation, that right is recognized 
and enforced by police or militia; without, in the wide area 
of international relations, there is no protection of the right, 
and no force to punish and stop its infringement. There is 
no court there to exercise its punitive power, or to adjudi- 
cate and settle controversies. Negotiation, arbitration agree- 
ment, are the sole methods of procedure, when national 
rights are violated, in other words, diplomacy. When that 
fails, the dernier resort is war. And war anywhere in 
modern times means war everywhere. 


Does someone object to the statement that there is no law 
in the international area, that we have international law? 
It is a sufficient answer, to refresh our memories as to the 
meaning of law. A law is a rule enforced by a sovereign 
political authority. International law, as all jurists tell us, 
is only “law by courtesy”, because there is no sovereign 
to enforce it; there are no courts to adjudicate, no peace 
officers to carry out their decisions. Each independent 
nation has supplied itself with courts. Whenever one’s 
rights are violated, he can hale his adversary into court, and 
compel him to do justice. But when a nation’s rights are 
defied, there is no tribunal to which the offended power 
can have access. 

Outlawry, then, is the state cor every nation on earth; 
for as Blackstone defines it, “‘outlawry is putting a man out 
of the protection of the law, so that he is incapable to bring 
an action for the redress of injuries”. All nations are out- 
laws, and it requires the concerted action of all, or at least 
a preponderant majority, to lay down the law and set up 
the courts and establish and maintain the peace force neces- 
sary for their redemption and safety. 


Such a situation is uncivilized; it is anomalous; it is un- 
worthy of the intelligent modern world to endure it any 
longer. It reproaches and shames us, makes our boasted 
independence a sham, and leaves every nation powerless to 
carry on in safety and security its domestic affairs. It is 
amazing that the peoples of the world have endured such 
a condition of insecurity so long; it is intolerable, and all 
the more so because it is remediable. 


The familiar words of the preamble to our Constitution 
assert the grand purpose of this government: “to insure 
domestic tranquillity, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity”. 
We could achieve those fine purposes, if we could isolate 
ourselves; if we could be let alone. But in an integrated 
world, a world which in terms of transport is smaller by 
far than the original thirteen colonies were in their day, 
isolation is an illusion, a dream, and to pursue it as a 
national policy is sheer somnambulism—walking in our sleep. 
All this, in the blazing light of recent history, seems so 
plain that he who runs may read. And yet there are here 
and there intelligent persons who declare themselves op- 
posed to forthright participation of the United States in 
a form of world government. In matters so portentous, 
they must be sincere and honest. The only answer to these 
objectors is the attack on Pearl Harbor; by that perfidious 
act, Japan has said to them, “I have found you an argu- 
ment; I am not obliged to find you an understanding”. 
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Saving on Time 


MAKING SAVERS OF PROSPECTIVE HOME OWNERS 
By CHARLES W. GREEN, Franklin Square National Bank, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Delivered before the Savings Division, American Bankers Association War Service Meeting, 


New York City, September 13, 1943 


T is highly improbable that a generation reared on 

instalment buying, and whose income for years has 

been apportioned in advance of each pay day will sud- 
denly become budget-wise and set up their own machinery 
for regular savings even for as important a matter as home 
ownership. 

For more than twenty years, manufacturers, distributors, 
retail stores, instalment loan houses and finance companies 
have educated our people to “Buy On Time.” But with the 
disappearance of consumer durable goods the economic pic- 
ture has changed completely. The last instalment notes on 
1941 durable goods purchases are being matured every day. 
Branch offices of loan and finance companies either have 
closed or are closing their windows—for the duration—and 
Mr. and Mrs. Public find themselves with nothing to buy 
—no notes to pay—plenty of money in their pockets but with 
no leadership to direct their spending, nor attract their 
savings. 

As a result of this condition, we spent twenty-three mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand dollars every twenty-four hours 
in 1942 for cigarettes, soft drinks, liquor, cosmetics, movies, 
juke boxes, and skill games, not including money spent at 
the tracks. The total estimate of non-essential spending by 
our people this year is placed at fifteen billion dollars. 

Instead of letting this money slip through their combined 
fingers, why have our people not started to save a portion of 
each pay towards the partial or entire cost of the home and 
durable goods they wiil want as soon as they are available? 
Because the banks are failing to grasp the only opportunity 
they have had in twenty years to direct the spending and 
saving of our people. It is definitely the responsibility and 
the patriotic obligation of the banks to take over now. Be- 
cause there is no other, the banks must assume the necessary 
financial leadership to indoctrinate our people with the 
desire to save objectively. As Doctor Ernest Fisher has aptly 
put it, “Save on Time” instead of ‘““Buy on Time.” 

More than a million families have indicated their desire 
to build or buy a home after victory is won. Because the 
prospect must have either sufficient cash for the down pay- 
ment or its equivalent in unencumbered land value, here are 
a million prospects for objective savings accounts. Here also 
are a million prospects for a sound mortgage investment, for 
the banks. 

While some of them may have already accumulated the 
down payment, they represent a small percentage of the 
total of those who will want a home when the war is over. 

The first prospects for savings accounts are the thousands 
of disappointed home seekers who were caught in the build- 
ing freeze when home construction became a war casualty. 
Their desire for a home still burns at white heat, but due 
to lack of a concrete plan they are of the opinion that noth- 
ing can be done about it now. In the meantime builder and 
buyer are static. Inflation continues to soar. We are putting 
off interminably what must be the first step taken by the 
home seeker when the war is over. 

Let’s go hack to the time when home building was left in 
suspended animation. In every hanking area in the country, 
we find beautiful real estate developments in various stages 
of completion. Water, gas, electricity, sidewalks, streets, and 


curbs already in. Beautiful homes in rows or dotting the 
landscape. A promise of the completed development, ap- 
proved by the F. H. A., building and loan associations, or 
savings banks. 

It is here that the builders will again resume construction 
immediately, when materials are available. Likewise it is 
here the first home seeker will go to buy his home. Why not 
bring buyer and builder together now? Let the buyer select 
a home site in the development featuring homes at a price 
he can afford to pay, and open a specific savings account for 
his new home at once. 

In order to make a saver we must give him something 
specific for which to save and the home site is the connecting 
link between the present and the future, for having taken 
the first step his future home becomes a concrete objective. 
Through objective and consistent savings he will be ready 
to build when the first critical materials are released. A 
survey of the present residents in the development will afford 
a list of prospects made up of relatives and friends who were 
prevented from buying a home in that area when war struck. 

Banks should get together with the best development 
builder at once to work out their cooperative plans and 
policies. One or more choice developments, such as described 
earlier in this subject, of different price levels should be 
selected, as home buyers are classified automatically by the 
amount of money they can pay for a home. For example 
a prospect for a ten thousand dollar home should not be 
shown one in a five thousand dollar development and vice 
versa. So a minimum of two developments should be selected 
to have offerings for both price groups. 

The publicity campaign should be approached exactly the 
same as under normal conditions, through newspaper adver- 
tisements, direct mail, radio and other effective advertising 
media. Many accounts will be opened immediately through 
this activity, as soon as the public realizes that something is 
heine done now. 

The prospective home owner should select his home site 
on one of two plans—either by outright purchase or by 
purchase option. On the first plan the one who has sufficient 
cash will become the immediate owner of the land and open 
a savings account for the building fund. The amount set 
up as savings should approximate the amount of his antici- 
pated monthly mortgage payment. This will create the 
habit of saving today the sum he will have to pay tomorrow. 

Those who are not so fortunate can use the second plan 
and reserve their home site through option, based on the 
annual payment of five per cent of the purchase price. For 
example, a home site costing five hundred dollars would 
require an option payment of twenty-five dollars per year, 
to the developer. If three years elapsed before the home 
could be built, the accumulated seventy-five dollars would be 
credited to the purchaser, in full. His objective savings 
account then would be opened for the purchase price of the 
land. 

The home seeker will want to know what will happen 
to his savings account in the event he can not complete his 
building plans. Let it be definitely understood thar he is io 
complete control of his savings account at all times. That 
his future home account is no different than any other sav- 
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ings account. If circumstances prohibit the home seeker 
who has purchased his home site outright from going through 
with the plan, he will return the land to the builder through 
original agreement, at the purchaser’s cost. This will prevent 
land standing idle. It will enable the builder to complete 
the development. 

If the home seeker operating on plan number two finds 
himself in the same condition, he forfeits the options paid 
to the builder, who is free to sell the home site to some 
other purchaser. There can be no other strings attached. 

With regard to the future price of the homes, no dollar 
and cents commitment can be made. The selling price of 
the last homes built is known. The quality of materials and 
workmanship are self-evident. It is generally recognized 
that the future home will be built for the then prevailing 
price of materials and labor. 

Obviously all costs must be competitive with other homes 
in comparable developments. 

There will be some mortality in the ranks and plans of 
the home seekers, but a sufficient number of them will carry 
through to make the venture a real success. The number of 
homes thus planned now and the success of objective saving 
will depend entirely upon how agressively the banks and 
builders go after this waiting market. The future of private 
industry and free enterprise is in our hands. 

Let us be forewarned here and now that this plan is not 
the old fashioned lot selling scherne. The banks are not 
interested in selling lots. The developer must not be. We 
are all familiar with the ghosts of vacant land, bought in 
sales of former years. Rank weeds and wild cherry trees are 
growing in profusion on the dead hopes and heavy losses of 
earlier investors in vacant land. This plan is to be used as 
a necessary concrete stepping stone from the present to the 
future. Go back and review the type of development I 
mentioned and look well to the builder or developer who 
originally started it and who will ultimately complete it. 
Because of his investment and because of the character and 
background of his development, select only the builder upon 
whom you and your depositors can depend. 

Remember, first, last, and always that a bank’s most im- 
portant obligation and responsibility is to its depositors. 

Over the past seven months, in cooperation with a builder 
and developer, we have set up over fourteen hundred ac- 
counts for prospective home owners. ‘They are paying for 
their home sites now and when building materials are avail- 
able most of these accounts will be turned into mortgages. 

Were it not for the inauguration of the necessary plan, 
none of these accounts would have been started. It is likely 
that most of the money paid on these future homes would 
have been thrown into the pot with other aimless dollars. 
But due to the plan and foresight of the investors, the ma- 
jority of these fourteen hundred savers will be ready to 
move in, while other hundreds will be trying to arrange for 
the down payment. 

Last spring one of the oldest and largest builders of pre- 
fabricated homes placed an exhibit in one of New York’s 
largest retail stores of a quarter size post-war home. Over 
a period of three weeks, seven thousand people viewed the 
exhibit, and three thousand, seven hundred indicated their 
desire to own such a home after victory. 

By arrangement with the manufacturers we have contacted 
those future home owners who are located in our banking 
area and have opened a number of savings accounts. These 
deposits are being accumulated for the down payment and 
the ensuing mortgage is practically guaranteed. 

That future home seekers are anxious to do something 
about their plans is evidenced by the several hundred cus- 
tomers of our bank who have registered in our Prospective 


Home Owners Department, and from whom we solicit sav- 
ings accounts. 

‘They receive a home owner’s catalogue published by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, which contains the latest offer- 
ings of building materials, home equipment, and many types 
of accessories for the new home produced by the leading 
manufacturers. It is impossible to leaf through this catalogue 
and not plan a new home or determine to remodel the old 
one. 

This registration and catalogue plus the knowledge that 
ready money must be available to complete their plans leads 
many registrants to open an objective savings account. 

Through the county recorder’s office we have secured the 
names of owners of vacant lots. Many of these owners can 
be interested in building homes or business property at some 
future time either for speculation or owner occupancy. 

We are emphasizing the post-war building opportunities 
and suggesting they open a post-war building account now 
so as to be ready for the opportunity after the war. 

In this program of making savers we cannot confine our 
efforts to homes alone. There is another ten billion dollar 
market which likewise is “out of sight and out of mind,”— 
consumer durable goods such as automobiles, radios, washing 
machines, ironers and other items, which both the home 
seeker and established home owner will want as soon as they 
are available. 

To make objective savers of these prospects we are open- 
ing Victory Club accounts, to be handled on the same plan 
as the Christmas Clubs. 

Here again we find that something more than just the 
announcement of the inauguration of Victory Club accounts 
is necessary to get people to open an account. 

In the lobby of the bank we are setting up a display of 
the latest models available of the several items mentioned. 
The last prices at which they were sold will be attached and 
this price will be the goal of the saver in his Victory Club 
account. 

In order to make the savings objective, we have a special 
club book for each item, for example: 

Our New Rapio—Our New ReErricerRaTtoR—Our 
New Home, etc. If several articles-are desired a separate 
account and club book is issued for each article. The cue for 
this department was taken from the regular Christmas sav- 
ings clubs. 

Every January in more than five thousand banks and sav- 
ings institutions, approximately seven million, five hundred 
thousand men and women open Christmas Club accounts 
and deposit each week or month certain definite sums of 
money to be withdrawn by them in early December for 
Christmas buying of presents or durable goods for the home. 

In 1942 more than four hundred million dollars was de- 
posited in approximately eight million Christmas Club sav- 
ings accounts. 

It is common knowledge that the handling of Christmas 
Club accounts, as such, has been a direct expense to the 
bank. The majority of them have not produced any tangible 
results for the bank. But as applied to our plan for victory 
accounts they will be productive of a variety of new business, 
such as mortgage investments, personal finance, dealer busi- 
ness, and builder contacts. 

Times does not permit a detailed examination of these 
various planks in our program to make savers of prospective 
home owners. Some of them are not as productive as others. 
They are all steps in the right direction. That these steps 
must be taken by all of the banks in order to assist in the 
rapidly approaching post-war readjustment is borne out by 
the fact that if each of the fifteen thousand banks in the 
country were able to start only five hundred objective sav- 
ings accounts between now and the end of the war, we could 
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place on industry’s desk a total of seven million, five hundred 
thousand orders for homes and consumer durable goods, 
backed up with a savings account for each order. 

You will encounter negative attitudes and age old pro- 
crastination in the establishment of your program for some 
builders, dealers, and distributors who feel that once the war 
is over something will happen to enable business to pick up 
where it left off. Some golden panacea will come from some- 
where to create purchasing power and great volumes of 
orders. Because of this it is not necessary to do anything 
about it now. It is unfortunate that such thinking is pres- 
ently creating the inertia that forces the thinking up and 
proposal of post-war plans that are far removed from the 
hopes and ambitions of private industry. 


It is obvious that make-work projects will be commenced 
with the first widespread cancellation of war contracts unless 
industry has a backlog of orders on which to begin work 
and for the production of which will be needed most of the 
people who are presently employed. Meanwhile our national 
income for this fiscal year will total one hundred and fifty 
billion dollars. Living costs and all taxes will absorb a 
hundred and five billion dollars leaving more than forty 
billion dollars to burn holes in the combined pockets of our 
gainfully employed. 

These are Free funds for SPENDING—or 

Free funds for Savinc! 
Which shall it be? The answer lies with our banks. 


Freedom from Fear 


REMOVE THE ROOT CAUSE OF WAR 
By HOWARD J. McMURRAY, Congressman from Wisconsin 
Delivered at a “Win the Peace” Rally, Carnegie Hall, New York City, September 12, 1943 


E live in a world which is doomed to more or less 
W continuous conflict until we the people of the United 
States and, I might add, the people of the rest of 
the world begin to understand the basic causes of war. War 
is the great devastating disease of modern civilization. It is 
a cancer on the body politic, which if not cured, will destroy 
all those values which we have developed and learned to hold 
dear throughout the period of the past 2,000 years. The 
causes of war are, of course, many, but all these causes may 
be catalogued under one of three general headings. Each 
explanation, naturally, is given in many ways and has many 
advocates. It is my contention that we have war because we 
have refused to study and to understand the real causes and 
to do what is essential to remove the germs which create 
the disease. If we treat the wrong disease, the patient will 
not be cured, and if we fail to diagnose the disease correctly, 
the patient will certainly be destroyed. It is imperative to 
seek out the root cause of war in our world and to do what 
is necessary in order that our children and our children’s 
children shall not be inevitably doomed to mass conflict more 
frightful and destructive than that through which we are 
now passing. 

The first general theory of war may be stated briefly in 
the following terms: War is natural; it results from the fact 
that man is greedy, selfish, pugnacious, and brutal. You have 
heard this theory expressed in different ways at different 
times. Some say, “We have always had war and will always 
have war.” Others say, “As long as man’s nature is what it 
is, we will fight.” I call this the original-sin doctrine of 
war, a doctrine which says war is inherent and natural in 
man. These are different ways, of course, of saying that the 
causes of war are primarily psychological, and man being 
what he is, nothing can be done about it. Let us examine 
this theory and these statements. Will anyone contend, if 
he will take a careful look at his world, that war is simply 
the result of the nature of man? Is it not evident that all 
kinds of people live all over the world? There are good 
people and bad people in the city of New York, but they 
do not resolve their differences by the use of violence. There 
are good people and bad people in the state of New York, 
but they do not fight each other. There are good people and 
bad people in the United States of America, but force is not 
used between them. There are good people and bad people 
within the confines of the political boundaries of every na- 
tion-state on earth and yet within these boundaries, differ- 


ences which arise between men are not resolved violently. 
This devil theory of war simply is not adequate to explain 
war as we have it in the modern world. War is not simply 
and primarily a result of the nature of man. It is not pri- 
marily psychological; it is not a result of the simple fact that 
some people are good and some people are bad. Even in the 
midst of this great conflict, we know and can admit that all 
of the people with horns are not confined within the political 
boundaries of certain nation-states and all of the people with 
wings are not confined within the boundaries of certain other 
nation-states. We must, therefore, rule out as the funda- 
mental cause of modern mass conflict the theory that war 
is natural and that its causes are innate in man. I do not, 
of course, deny that there is room for improvement in man’s 
nature. If we all lived by the Golden Rule, there would be 
no war, nor would there be need for any of the institutions 
of social control which are present in all organized society. 
You would not have any government because you would not 
need it; nor would you have churches, or schools, because 
you would not need them. Our world, however, is a very 
human one. It is full of a great many things of which we 
disapprove. Yet, the individual greed and the individual 
avarice of the average person is not the major cause of 
violence in those parts of the world which we call civilized. 
We know perfectly well, for instance, that the violence which 
we have in the world today is something different and springs 
essentially from a different root than the original sin of man. 
We have learned to control man within the organized politi- 
cal societies which men have built. 

The second general explanation for war is economic and 
it is my intention to show you that both phases of this theory 
are essentially false when used to explain war as an institu- 
tion in modern society. The first part of this argument goes 
something like this—you have heard it many times and many 
of you have believed it: Stated simply this theory explains war 
as the result of the mal-distribution of economic goods and 
services. It is most often stated in the following terms: As 
long as there are “have” and “have not” people on earth, 
you will have war. This is evidently not true. There are 
“have” and “have not” people in the city of New York, in 
the state of New York, in every state of the Union. There 
are rich and poor people in the United States of America 
and in every other nation-state on earth. Yet within the 
city of New York, the state of New York, and every politi- 
cally organized society on earth, war has been abolished. Jus: 
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as I admit that man’s nature may be and ought to be im- 
proved, | make no plea for, nor do | justify the present mal- 
distribution of economic goods among men. I happen to be 
one of those who believes that a better distribution of in- 
come and wealth is imperative and that we should take all! 
reasonable steps to this end. I know, and you know that this 
mal-distribution, as vicious as it is, is not the primary cause 
of war in our world. 

The second part of the economic explanation of war is 
the so-called Marxian theory which says in essence this: War 
is the result primarily of the capitalistic organization of 
economic society. There is a tendency, so this theory goes, 
for capitalism, as it matures, to develop into monopolies— 
huge concentrations of economic power which tend to use 
the political state for their own purposes—and in the com- 
petition engendered between the capitalists of one part of 
the world and the capitalists of another part of the world 
the root cause of war may be found. One does not need to 
deny that there are tendencies within nations for wealth to 
become concentrated within fewer and fewer hands, nor need 
one deny that this economic power is used to control the 
policies of government in some Cases. 

Yet, war as we have it in our modern world cannot be 
blamed primarily on capitalism or on any other form of 
economic organization known to and used by modern man. 
War is not a result of economic competition as such. The 
capitalists of New York, and the capitalists of Philadelphia 
are much more competitive, have many more conflicts of 
interest than the capitalists of New York and the capitalists 
of Berlin. Yet New York and Philadelphia have never gone 
to war with each other. Twice within our generation New 
York and Berlin have fought. That conflicts of economic 
interest are present cannot be denied. But these conflicts of 
interest are not in themselves the fundamental cause of war. 
The capitalists within the confines of the political boundaries 
of modern nation-states may compete vigorously and some- 
times even viciously, but they do not fight each other. It is 
only when these conflicts of interest cut across the boundaries 
of nation-states that war is engendered. People who accept 
the simple Marxian Theory as the primary explanation of 
war will perhaps have trouble in explaining the fact that the 
two countries in this present war which have fought each 
other most bittérly are neither of them capitalistic in their 
economic organization. Russia is not a capitalistic state; nor 
is Germany a capitalistic state. 1 do not see how one can 
blame capitalism for war in this particular case. 

There is one thing that is naturai about war, as it is 
natural about almost all forms of human activity. There are 
conflicts of interest between people when people come into 
contact one with the other. These conflicts may be economic 
or social or racial or ideological or of any other origin. Men 
do differ about things and ideas. When two men want the 
same wife, or the same job, or the same piece of property, 
or the same raw material, or the same markets, they have 
conflicts of interest about these things. It is easy to under- 
stand, however, that these conflicts, no matter how serious, 
do not lead to war except under certain conditions. I submit 
it is these certain conditions, which I am about to explain, 
that constitute the primary and fundamental cause of mass 
conflict in modern society. 

If war is not psychological primarily in its origin, or is 
not economic primarily in its origin, it must be political. 
War is essentially a result of anarchy, and anarchy is a lack 
of government. Where men’s interests conflict within organ- 
ized political society, these conflicts are resolved by methods 
short of war. If we understand war and peace, we can learn 
how to keep the peace. Peace is not just an absence of con- 
flict ; it is a planned way of living among men. All the peace 


that man has known has been a creation of man’s effort, and 
man has been able to keep the peace because he has been 
willing and able to dream dreams and to make those dreams 
come true, to set up institutions to perform certain functions 
and those certain functions are always performed by all gov- 
ernments in all societies. Peace has been achieved when men 
organized political systems and substituted reason and justice 
for force in the settlement of differences which naturally 
arise among them. Let me repeat, peace is a planned way of 
living; it is a creation of man. It is a result of the institu- 
tions built by man. Men have peace when they substitute 
law for force in settling their differences. Peace is, therefore, 
a result of law, and law is a result of government. There can 
be, let me repeat, no peace in this world of ours without law, 
and there can be no law without government. 


The functions of government are relatively easy to under- 
stand. First, there is the problem of making the rules by 
which men live and of changing these rules when conditions 
change. This we call the legislative function. You are all 
quite familiar with it. Then there is the function, or prob- 
lem, of enforcing the rules by which we live. This is the 
executive or administrative function. There is also the func- 
tion of interpreting the rules in their application to indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals where conflicts arise under 
the rules. This is the judicial function. Where man has 
built government to perform these functions, and where he 
has put the concentrated force of the community behind the 
law instead of behind the litigants, he has found peace. Peace 
is, therefore, the result of the monopolization and centraliza- 
tion of the right to use force. One of my great teachers used 
to define sovereignty as the monopolization of violence by 
politicians. Although sovereignty may have other character- 
istics, this is certainly true about it. In a politically organized 
community the state alone may legally use violence or force. 
Individuals and groups of individuals within the politically 
organized state have given up their right to use violence in 
order to enforce their wills. The right to use violence has 
been monopolized and this monopolized violence is placed 
behind the rules by which men live and not behind the men 
who have conflicts of interest one with the other. In the 
city of New York this monopoly of violence is the police 
department. In the United States of America, it is repre- 
sented by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


It is trite to state that our world is interdependent. Our 
world is one, and we ought to realize that even Hitler and 
his advisers know this. They know that the world is going 
to be ruled from a common center. They know that the dif- 
ferences which arise between peoples from the four corners 
of the globe must be settled under common rules. This war 
is not being fought to unify the world; it is being fought 
rather between those who want to unify it on a master-slave 
basis and those who think that it must be unified on the prin- 
ciple of democratic consent. War cannot be eradicated unless 
we build a government which has power co-extensive with 
the needs of modern industrial man. Modern industry draws 
its materials and sends its products throughout the world, 
and unless we substitute law for violence in the settlement 
of the conflicts of interest which inevitably arise, we are 
doomed to perpetual warfare. 

Let us look briefly at the historical evolution of political 
societies. There was a time on earth when among our 
ancestors the family was the basic and only existing unit of 
social organization. In those days, war, if you want to use 
that word, or battle, or violence was continuous when fam- 
ilies came into contact one with the other. There was violence 
because there were conflicts of interest, and there was no 
organization to substitute reason and law for the use of 
force in settling these differences. Gradually, however fam- 
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ilies coalesced into clans. After this happened, we find peace 
within the clan, and war between the clans whenever there 
was conflict of interest. Clans coalesced into tribes, and there 
was peace within the tribe and war between the tribes. Then 
at different stages and at different times in various parts of 
the world there developed a series of political institutions— 
the city-state, the feudal manor, right down to the modern 
nation-state. And this has always been true; within the 
organization that possesses political sovereignty there has 
been peace, and between the sovereign political groups there 
has often been war. 

You live in a world, internationally speaking, that is 
anarchy, tempered only by diplomacy, alliance, and a few 
occasional and feeble attempts at confederation. This is your 
present-day world; a world so interdependent economically 
that men within the confines of the Untied States can per- 
form acts, official government acts for instance, the results 
of which may be to throw thousands of people out of em- 
ployment in countries half way around the world. Our 
political system is so organized that we are responsible for 
our acts only within the boundaries of our sovereign nation- 
state. Our acts, however, affect people in far-away places, 
and there are inevitable conflicts of interest resulting which, 
if not solved by means of law, may easily bring about a con- 
dition where violence is used. Let me repeat, man has 
peace only when he builds for peace and when he creates 


institutions which will keep the peace. You cannot find any 


exception to this in history. 

Twenty-five years ago, another professor of political 
science turned politician told the world what it was going 
to have to face within that generation. We called him an 
idealist and a dreamer, an impractical college professor, and 
a great many other names. The American people turned 
back to another group of political leaders—“back to nor- 
malcy”—wonderful words. And when our people did this, 
the same college professor told us what would happen to 
this world. He predicted the kind of world which we would 
have if we did not do certain things. He warned us of what 
was to come. We have that world today. We are living in 
it, although we do not find it comfortable. I want to point 
out to you tonight that Woodrow Wilson was the great 
realist of his time; the impractical dreamers were on the other 
side of the fence. 

Let me repeat again, we have the techniques; we know 
how to do this; we have the knowledge and the experience. 
Wishful thinking will not save us. It is only by doing and 
acting in an intelligent manner that the problems of our day 
may be solved and that we may make ourselves fit for sur- 
vival. This is the great question of our time; the great de- 
bate of our generation. It is not dream-stuff; it is not Utopia; 
it is not a question to be faced sometime in the distant future. 
It is the critical decision which our generation must make. 


The First Amendment 


ALLOW NO FREEDOM TO BE FLANKED 
By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President, University of California 
Radio broadcast, American Newspaper Week, National Broadcasting Company, San Francisco, October 8, 1943 


the work of millions of men and women for whom 

democracy has been at once a dearest possession and a 
continuing objective. Much of our history was written 
in the blood and sweat and tears of common men long be- 
fore Winston Churchill electrified the people of Britain, 
and of the world, with those simple, trenchant words. The 
record shows clearly—he who runs away may read it— 
that we Americans, drawn from a hundred various and 
conflicting stocks and nationalties, have learned to live to- 
gether not only in harmony, but also in dignity and peace. 
It shows, too, that the four freedoms are neither the dis- 
covery of the man who most recently voiced them, nor un- 
attainable ideals. Through one hundred and sixty-seven 
years they have held true for most of our people most of 
the time. When, in America, has there not been, in greatest 
measure, freedom of conscience, freedom of thought, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want? The farthest advance in the 
agelong struggle of man toward these freedoms has been 
made here on this North American continent, in these United 
States of ours. I do not boast. I speak by the book, by the 
statistics on the millions from any lands who have gladly 
come here, not to exploit our natural resources but to live 
permanently, to make their homes, and to rear their children 
as Americans. All the eager and hopeful of the world, if I 
read the record correctly, have looked longingly to America, 
and countless thousands have translated their hopes into 
reality. 

During the course of one hundred and sixty-seven years 
we have evolved a unique form of human society on this 
continent. It is worth preserving. Never before in human 
history, has a whole nation with one mind declared as its 
ideal a democratic republic which knows no permanent class 
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distinctions. Never before in the long history of mankind 
have education and opportunity been offered to all a nation’s 
people without regard to hereditary privilege. Such a social 
order is worth defending. In vain we Americans have de- 
sired peacefully to develop still further the implication of 
this fundamental philosophy on which we have builded our 
nation. For this we are now fighting on many foreign fronts. 
For this we must fight also on the home front, sacrificing, 
producing, toiling to provide the military necessities, arms 
and food, and to nourish the morale of our troops and their 
allies through the successful functioning of our democratic 
processes. 

At the conclusion of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, which brought order out of chaos and a Republic out 
of loosely knit confederation of independent states, an anxi- 
ous friend asked Benjamin Franklin, “Well, Mr. Franklin, 
what kind of government have you given us?” Franklin’s 
response was simple and to the point. I command it to you 
tonight as a watchword for our times. Said Franklin, “We 
have a Republic, if we can keep it.” One of the best ways 
to keep the American Republic is set forth in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States in the words 
we all know: “Congress shall make no law. . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or the freedom of the press.” 1 would 
direct your attention here to the coupling of these two: 
“freedom of speech” and “freedom of the press.” Uni- 
versities are interested in both. Recent newspaper criticism 
of the University of California in connection with a Writers’ 
Congress would indicate that the press is interested only in 
its own freedom. I can only hope and believe that this is 
not the considered judgment of thinking newspaper men, but 
the irritated reaction of sorely tried men to certain groups 
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and individuals among us, such as the Communists, who 
abuse the freedoms given them under our law. 

lor this freedom of the press is so important that we do 
well in this American Newspaper Week to spend some time 
in an analysis of its meaning and a consideration of the way 
in which it is intricately woven into the fabric of our society. 
Indeed 1 do not see how an immense democratic republic 
such as ours could exist without the free newspaper. “Town 
meetings are an excellent mechanism for spreading informa- 
tion and discussing political issues, provided the town is small 
enough, but it is 254 years since the American people found 
that town meetings were not sufficient for their needs. I say 
254 years because in the year 1689 the first newspaper in 
America, a Boston news sheet, appeared on the streets, with 
the somewhat extended title, The Present State of the New- 
English Affairs. ‘This was followed a year later by a second 
sheet, Public Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestick. 
Both of these newspapers had extremely short lives. Both 
were suppressed after the first issue, the second because it 
contained “reflections of a very high nature.” But they were 
soon succeeded by others, which sprang up as naturally as 
mushrooms after rain. Most of these helped to establish the 
noble American tradition of honest journalism—a tradition 
which led Thomas Jefferson to declare “were it left to me 
to decide whether we should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.’”’ This is an ex- 
treme statement, but there is no doubt about the contribution 
that free American newspapers have made to the growth and 
health of our society. 

‘This is not to say that the American newspaper is perfect 
or in imminent danger of becoming so. There are unfor- 
tunately too many instances of slanted news, of cloth cut to 
fit a prearranged pattern, of editorial bias parading through 
the news columns in false wig and store teeth. There is, too, 
the matter of news emphasis, of playing one story up and 
another down, which is as debatable as the medieval problem 
of the number of angels that can dance on the point of a pin. 
Long experience with the amateurs who conduct college 
newspapers, and who violate in the practices of their news 
columns all the ideals for which they contend in their edi- 
torials, has conditioned me, I hope, to accept such offenses 
with understanding rather than with Jovean wrath. For 
some of these enthusiasms which spill over from the editorial 
page onto the front pages are very compelling and very use- 
ful. Such no doubt were the epic battle against Boss Tweed 
which began with a story in the New York Times, and the 
destruction more recently of the Pendergast machine in Mis- 
sourt. Nor should it be forgotten that newspapers were in 
the vanguard of the fight against slavery, and later against 
the Ku Klux Klan, against lynching, and most recently 
against the venality of the Huey Long regime in Louisiana. 
Nor will these examples close the chapter, I predict, for 
there remains still much opportunity for free enterprise in 
the areas where politics operate and bosses reign. 

Newspapers are sometimes charged, too, with being slaves 
to their advertisers and their wealthy owners. This is like 
the oft-hinted charge that universities are slaves to poli- 
ticians, if they are state universities, or to vested interests 
if they are private universities. No doubt there is some ele- 
ment of truth in all these statements but only what the 
chemists call a trace. The whole truth is that both news- 
papers and universities are professional fields and that those 
who work in them, by and large, simply will not tolerate 
the prostitution of their professional standards. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the financial independence provided by 
advertisers gives our American newspapers the political free- 
dom which a subsidized press can never enjoy. The fourth 
estate of unhappy France before the downfall is a case in 





point. French newspapers did not enjoy economic inde- 
pendence, and as a consequence had to rely on direct sub- 
sidies from political parties, from the government, or even 
from foreign powers. The inevitable result was a loss of 
integrity which produced widespread cynicism among read- 
ers. Another case in point is the radical press of the United 
States, which earns its subsidies by unfailing distortion of 
the facts, consistent coloring of news, immoderate reliance 
upon personal abuse, and gross misrepresentation in lieu of 
simple truth and sound argument. 

American newspapers may kowtow to advertisers by pub- 
lishing too frequently items and photographs of their wives 
and daughters on the society pages; but this is a benign 
rather than a malignant tumor and I do not believe it spreads 
generally to other parts of the paper. After all, advertisers 
need the newspapers quite as much as the newspapers need 
advertisers, and editors and publishers are quite bright 
enough to realize this. Personally, I have found American 
newspapers eager to print the facts, to print them as soon 
as they become apparent, and to print them with as much 
objectivity as ordinary humans normally attain. Of course, 
the facts are gathered and written up by different people, who 
give to them different emphases and different interpretations, 
but in the main they are accurate, they are plainly put, and 
they are clearly understandable to the reader. Most striking 
evidence in support of this statement is the war news that 
comes to us today, particularly through newsgathering asso- 
ciations supported by the newspapers of the United States. 
Foreign correspondents in this war have performed amazing 
feats of courage and professional skill. They have flown in 
combat planes, groped their way down the slanting decks of 
sinking battleships, and shared the foxholes of damp New 
Guinea and dusty Sicily. Not a few have lost their lives 
in the effort to bring the war vividly to the eyes of the 
American citizen at his breakfast table. All have brought 
the news as they saw it, without coloring even from the 
government under which they operate. 

In the light of their splendid record in many fields over 
many years the American newspaper may be forgiven, even 
by me, if it occasionally wanders from the path of consistency 
and attacks other institutions of American life for the exer- 
cise of the same freedom which it so jealously defends for it- 
self—freedom to open university campuses to congresses and 
individuals as a newspaper opens its columns to whatever it 
pleases, including advertisements of Earl Browder and the 
Communist Party. It is significant that the Frist Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, with a refer- 
ence to which these remarks began, combines freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech and assembly, and freedom of 
the press. You cannot have one of these without having all. 
You cannot successfully defend the freedom of newspapers 
if you do not also defend, and vigorously, the freedom of 
universities. The experience of Germany shows what hap- 
pens when you play them one against the other. There the 
press was encouraged to defame the universities; the pro- 
fessors and the clerics were stimulated to attack the press; 
and all went down in a common catastrophe. Let us not 
court similar disaster in the United States. It is a military 
axiom that when the flank is turned the whole body must 
fall back to escape destruction. So it is with the freedoms 
of America; a successful attack on one means eventual re- 
treat for all. That is why I am here tonight speaking in 
behalf of the newspapers. They serve well the freedoms of 
the First Amendment. From those freedoms the universities 
are determined to make no retreat. We are equally de- 
termined to speak and fight for the freedom of other insti- 
tutions, and not least for the continuing freedom of the 
American newspaper. 
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How Did We Get This Way? 


“CHRISTIANITY HAS BEEN FOUND DIFFICULT AND NOT TRIED” 
By ENNIS P. WHITLEY, General Sales Manager, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Delivered before the Engineers’ Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., August 26, 1943 


N John T. Whitaker’s recent book “We Cannot Escape 

History”, he relates an incident which is a sweeping 

condemnation of the complacency and arrogance of the 
20th century mind in an era which we have been pleased to 
call civilization. This author was talking to one Captain 
Don Gonzalo Aguilera, the Count of Alva. 

The Count was one of Franco’s chief press officers. The 
conversation took place just after the Spanish rebe!s, with 
almost unlimited aid from Germany and Italy, haa beaten 
democratic Spain to its knees. Franco and his associates had 
superiority of numbers, superiority of fire power, superiority 
in the air, superiority of transport, and superiority of every- 
thing but character and righteous purpose. It was against 
this background that the Count delivered himself of this 
revealing observation: “You know what’s wrong with Spain? 
Modein plumbing. In other times, you understand, plague 
and pestilence could be counted on to thin down the Spanish 
masses. Now, with modern sewage disposal and the like, 
they multiply too fast.” Then he went on to say that it 
was the duty of Franco and his regime to kill and kill until 
a third of the Spanish proletariat had been liquidated ; that, 
of course, the third which the Franco government was going 
to kill would be those who were best educated and, hence, 
the most troublesome; that people of this type were no better 
than animals, etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseum. 

This conversation took place not in the dark ages, cen- 
turies ago, but in these our own times. The man who was 
talking was not an African head hunter, but a government 
leader of a nation representing an old and hitherto respected 
culture. Let’s examine some world events which preceded 
and followed this conversation. 

In 1927 Japan’s long range plans for greater power were 
disclosed in detail in a document known as “Tanaka Memo- 
rial.” In 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria, the first step in 
the realization of her scheme for conquest and domination 
of the East. 

What was our reaction to this violation of China’s rights? 
You know the story. We exchanged a few memoranda with 
the Japanese government on the one hand, and with the gov- 
ernments of England and France on the other, and did noth- 
ing. No, we did worse than nothing. We continued to sell 
to the Japanese scrap iron, gasoline, aluminum, and all of 
the other vital materials of war, proceeding on a business as 
usual basis, and shutting our eyes to the grave implications 
of what Japan was initiating. We like to say that England 
and France failed in their duty in this crisis. There was 
failure, but it was principally on the part of the United 
States. We had a greater stake in the Pacific than any other 
nation. 

Due to our open door policy, and because of the magni- 
ficent work which was done by our State Department, our 
missionaries and educators, we were becoming established in 
China in such a manner that it would have been one of our 
biggest foreign markets. China’s republic was getting ready 
to take its place as one of the really vital factors in world 
democracy. The Japs recognized that this trend was going 
counter to their imperialistic plans. So, in violation of all 
international law and common decency, they, in octopus 
fashion, added Manchuria to their so-called co-prosperity 
sphere of influence. We sat by, losing face, markets, prestige 


and international good will. Tens of thousands of Chinese 
lost their lives; but we shut our eyes and continued our com- 
merce with Japan. 

Let’s move on to 1935. The strutting Mussolini decided 
that he would rebuild the Roman Empire, a la the Caesars 
of the past. He literally blackmailed the democracies into 
shameful inaction while he accomplished his diabolic pur- 
poses. France, the other world power most vitally concerned, 
played an ignominious role of inaction and cowardice. Eng- 
land, suffering from inept, spineless Tory government, did 
nothing but talk about sanctions. The Hoare, Laval, Mus- 
solini deal whereby England and France permitted this steal, 
is one of the most disgraceful chapters in modern history. 
‘The sequence of events which follows is fresh in the minds 
of all of us. 

Czecho-Slovakia, a young and resolute democracy, was 
tossed into the greedy mouths of the dictators by shameless 
democratic governments in the hope that thereby their own 
skins might be saved. Then, there followed in rapid succes- 
sion the conquest of Poland, the invasion of Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, and the collapse of France. Dur- 
ing this whole sequence of world-shaking events, which 
turned back the hands of history for hundreds of years, Eng- 
land, France, and, yes, the United States, did little until 
world civilization was actually threatened with extinction. 

So, in the light of the events of this decade, from 1930 to 
1940, when the rights and sanctity of the average man were 
held as being of no value, as reflected in the Count of Alva’s 
revealing comments, 1 think we may pertinently stop and 
ask ourselves “How Did We Get This Way”; fer statesmen, 
business men, military leaders, the common soldier, the man 
in the street, and the youth of all lands are asking the ques- 
tion “How Did We Get This Way ?” 

We believe that a partial answer can be found in the fact 
that for long centuries, men and nations have accepted, ap- 
plied and capitalized mechanical and scientific truths and in- 
ventions. At the same time, they have never fully tried the 
acceptance and application of moral and philosophical truths. 
In our brief time we can only touch on a few examples in 
proof of this statement. 

The greatest mechanical invention of all time was doubt- 
less that of the wheel. Nobody knows the facts as to its 
origin or the condition of its first use. We do know that in 
1825 the English had a speed limit of 15 miles an hour for 
their trains. We know that horse-drawn chariots had been 
in use for centuries in the time of Nero and the Caesars. A 
General Motors’ executive has given us this whimsical story 
as to the possible origin of the all important wheel. 

He places the date at approximately 8,000 years before 
Christ, and imagines that a man of that era, whom we shall 
call Jop, came up to May first, which was then as now the 
universal moving day. Now, Jop was quite a boy in his 
tribe and had gathered together a lot of loot pillaged from 
weaker neighbors. So, moving day in Jop’s family was quite 
a chore. Ordinarily, Mrs. Jop and the children did all the 
work, and Jop’s sole duty consisted of walking ahead of the 
caravan, dressed in a tiger skin, while he brandished a war 
club to scare away designing neighbors who might want to 
take back some of their possessions. But on this particular 
day, at the beginning of the “Fourth Warm Interval” in 
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prehistoric times, Mrs. Jop was feeling poorly. Her strength 
was below par; so she and the children found it impossible 
to pull the travois up some steep inclines. Our friend ex- 
plains that a travois consisted of two wooden poles, across 
which were stretched the skins of animals, making a kind of 
litter for transport. But, at any rate, Mrs. Jop and the 
children could not get their impedimenta up the hill. Old 
Jop had to compromise his manly dignity and lend a hand. 
When the tugging was at its hardest, the ends of the poles 
fortunately encountered some round stones. Jop discovered 
that as a consequence of this circumstance, the load moved 
much easier; so he filled his pouch with stones, and whenever 
they got into a particularly tough spot, he would put these 
stones under the ends of the travois poles to help them out. 
My friends, Jop was a smart boy; he was one of the first 
engineers of his age. By next May first, when moving day 
came around, Jop had fashioned some round devices which 
were permanently attached to the ends of the poles in such 
a manner that the load could roll instead of being dragged. 
So much for your ancestor, Jop. 

The invention or discovery of the wheel is generally ad- 


i . mitted to be the most important of all mechanical inventions, 
; and the necessary forerunner’ of mass production, modern 
fi transportation, modern warfare and trotting races. 

a A few of the other significant inventions are the steam 


engine, the steamboat, the gasoline engine, electricity, the 
air plane, the printing press, and motion pictures. These 
and others, taken altogether, have brought all peoples in all 
parts of the world into close contact. Each nation is in- 
formed about the living standards, the governments, the 
education and the possessions of the other. Yet, there has 
been no recognition of mutual obligation between these na- 
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‘ tions which make up our modern world on any scale which 
¢ ; would insure mutual protection and any approach to decent 
7 # living standards. Out of the two billion people in the world 
a ; today, 80 per cent have never had enough to eat or wear. 
; Their conditions of education, sanitation, medical care and 


housing are in many cases and countries unspeakably below 
any decent standard. Civil rights are denied to many of them. 
As a consequence of these circumstances, dictator and auto- 
cratic governments thrive. 

Abraham Lincoln said that a nation cannot exist half slave 
and half free. I submit to you, gentlemen, that the nations 
of the world today have as great community of interest as 
the several states of the United States had in 1860. And just 
as our own nation could not exist half slave and half free, 
so a world cannot exist today with 80 per cent of its people 
expected to take it on the chin, as they have in the past. 
What then is the answer to the dilemma? The world can 
certainly produce enough goods and services to feed and 
clothe itself and maintain minimum decent standards of hous- 
ing, health and sanitation. The problem is not one of pro- 
duction. The problem is one of distribution and exchange 
of goods and services for the mutual advantage of all. 

Under the spur of war, factories right here in Grand 
Rapids are working round the clock to produce machines and 
instruments of death which are being used in all corners of 
the world. With proper vision and leadership why can’t 
these manufacturing facilities be used in times of peace to 
produce things which will provide people in the same remote 
corners of the world with a richer and fuller life? 

If we believe in the existence of the creator, and that there 
is some divine plan which shapes or should shape our des- 
tinies, there are some observations which, if made, would 
help in a solution of this problem. For example, we find that 
in the creation of the world, coal was put in the ground in 
certain places; oil in other places; minerals, perhaps, in 
others. The hillsides of some portions of the world are 
covered with forests; others are bare. There are fish in the 


streams and oceans; fowl in the air; and domesticated animals 
which can be produced without limit. The Latin American 
countries furnish coffee and tropical fruits; the Orient fur- 
nishes spices, oils, rare minerals and metals and other prod- 
ucts not found elsewhere. Over all and between all are the 
land, the oceans and the air. With modern mechanical de- 
velopments and inventions, there is easy transport whereby 
goods and services may be exchanged so that all men may 
have a fuller life. What then remains to make this dream 
of a better future more of a reality than the world has seen 
to date? We must seek, find, accept and apply moral and 
philosophical truths with the same zeal that we have ac- 
cepted and applied mechanical and scientific truths. No 
longer can nations live on a selfish nationalistic basis with 
insurmountable tariff barriers and innumerable superficial 
obstacles based on greed and selfishness to prevent the ex- 
change of goods and services which would lift the living 
standards of mankind. 

Oh, but you say, we in America have done our part. 
Really, have we? May I quote Dr. Raymond Moley on that 
point? Let’s examine the stewardship of this generation and 
frankly review our record for the last forty years. “America 
has seen two wars closer together than any two in our history 
during our period of trusteeship. We staged the most godless 
and insane boom of all times. We had the most drastic of all 
depressions where millions of people were hungry in the 
midst of plenty.” Fear seized the nation and we only nar- 
rowly avoided a complete social and economic upheaval. 
“While our generation inherited more wealth than any other, 
we have spent more, wasted more and destroyed more than 
any other generation here or elsewhere.” Unless our course 
is reversed, and our facts are faced, we will leave our chil- 
dren staggering debts, and a chaotic world. No, we haven't 
done so well. 

Let us see how the world has treated its philosophers and 
teachers. 

Aristotle and Plato in the days of ancient Greece tried to 
promote consideration and acceptance of an ideal republic. 
For their pains in trying to discover moral and philosophical 
truths to help mankind, Aristotle was condemned to death 
and forced to drink the hemlock, while Plato was regarded 
as a current “crackpot.” 

The world has glorified Alexander the Great, who de- 
stroyed two glorious civilizations—those of Greece and 
Egypt. It has paid small homage to Demosthenes, the great 
philosopher, who tried to pick up the pieces of a broken 
world and put them together after Alexander the Great had 
accommodatingly destroyed himself in a fit of melancholia 
because there was no more worlds to conquer. 

History has glorified Caesar as the greatest emperor and 
conqueror of all times. We gloss over the fact that more 
men were slain by the double-edge forward thrusting Roman 
sword than have been killed in all the wars since that day. 
In Caesar’s time there were philosophers and statesmen who 
believed in democracy. They were discredited then and are 
almost forgotten now. 

Christ gave the world a new conception of the sanctity 
of the individual, the importance of the human soul, along 
with the golden rule. For his philosophy and sacrifice, he 
was crucified between two thieves. Since his death, most of 
us, like the rich young ruler, have examined the tenets of 
Christianity, and have gone away without accepting them. 
Some writer recently observed that Christianity has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has been found difficult and 
not tried. 

Woodrow Wilson painted to us a vision of our responsi- 
bility and duty in that society of nations, designed to prevent 
destructive wars between nationalistic nations competing for 
world commerce. The isolationist sentiment fostered by the 
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Borahs, the Lodges, the Johnsons, and the McCormicks, 
prevented its adoption. 

In the memory of some of us here, the Wright brothers 
invented the modern airplane. The world accepted and used 
it with such rapidity that it is well on the way to completely 
revolutionizing transport and warfare. Yet, historical and 
philosophical truths which could be just as revolutionary and 
far reaching, were discarded during the long and toilsome 
centuries of civilization. 

And just why should such a discussion take place at an 
Engineers’ club? Simply this. You and your predecessors 
have sold to civilization your inventions and your discoveries. 
There must be a balance between the mechanical and scien- 
tific, and spiritual and moral. Since the philosophers, educa- 
tors and statesmen have failed to sell their theories to the 
world, it now becomes the compelling duty of very man to 
help bring about a balance which will be our guide in a 
changed world. 

It is not proposed that we undertake impractical, sense- 
less, half-baked plans for the curing overnight of a world 
that as long been sick. It will take time, clear vision and 
hard-headed planning. We must undertake this role, not 
because of altruism or unselfishness, but because of enlight- 
ened self-interest and selfishness. 

We cannot survive with India’s toiling masses dressed in 
rags, diseased in body, mind and soul, without having this 
condition affect us. The struggling under-privileged millions 
of China and Latin America, must have their chance at life 
or they will destroy our chance at life. At last we must 
overcome the idea that we are simply to defend the ideals 
of Christianity and Democracy. Nobody can successfully de- 
fend a vital truth. It must be expanded or it dies. 

As one scholar recently observed “There are periods in 


history when leaders among nations, as the trustees of civil- 
ization, must rise to defend the heritage of the ages and 
devise new methods to insure human welfare and happiness.” 
Such a moment has arrived in the history of our world and 
our nation. Such a duty confronts every man and every 
woman. Why should this task be ours? Europe is bankrupt 
financially and morally. Worn out by long wars, impover- 
ished by nationalistic and autocratic governments, betrayed 
by the statesmen and leaders who should have served and 
saved her, she can offer no saving plan or formula now. 
China, like a sleeping giant, has never come to fruition as 
as leader among nations. The present Japancse imperialism 
is so insane that it must be destroyed. Contrast these condi- 
tions with ours. 

Due to the accident of birth and heritage, we have lived 
in a land of plenty and one of relative peace. On the borders 
of all 23 American republics there is not a single fort, a 
single pill box, a single gun, or a single sentry to protect 
these countries from each other. The 3,000 mile border be- 
tween the United States and Canada is marked by a peace 
bridge and a friendly handshake. The 8,000 mile border 
between Brazil and her neighbors is the same. ‘The only 
border marker between all of these 23 republics is a statue 
of Christ, high in the Andes, between Chile and Argentina, 
dedicated to the spirit of freedom and christianity, in a new 
and modern world. The star of destiny has cast its beam on 
this generation of Americans despite our mistakes of omission 
and commission of the past. I am confident that the men and 
women of this era, like great Americans of the past, will 
meet the challenge. Forces can be seen at work all around 
us which will ultimately liberate the human spirit and give 
all men everywhere an opportunity to live as sacred and 
sovereign beings. 


Moral Pers pectives 


HATE OFFERS NOTHING 
By HENRY T. MOORE, President, Skidmore College 
Convocation Address, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1943 


convocation exercises on Sunday night I should like 

to begin my remarks with a Biblical text, two verses 
from the thirty-seventh Psalm: “I have seen the wicked in 
great power and spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet 
he passed away and lo, he was not. I sought him but he could 
not be found.” 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three is no usual year in which 
to be opening college. Already the men’s colleges have been 
virtually converted into military camps, and there is no campus 
which is not now vividly aware of the national need and of 
the national background of men in uniform, of ships that are 
moving down the ways, and of bombers taking off for the 
other side. Yet 1943 will, I am sure, go down as one of the 
great years in education, for it is a year in which history will 
have reaffirmed some of the ancient truths which were in grave 
danger of being obscured if not forgotten. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of this changing 
moral perspective is to be found in the reappraisal of the 
hapless Benito Mussolini. How few years ago it was that 
authors and columnists were writing books and articles about 
this great leader who was making the Italian trains run on 
time. Early in the 1930's I remember hearing a well known 
British. journalist say of Hitler, who was then just rising 
to power, that he was very shrewd, but he was not to be 
compared with Mussolini. As he put it: “Hitler isn’t in 


AY this is the first time that Skidmore has held its 


the same street with Mussolini.” This was, of course, prior 
to Ethiopia, prior to the famous stab in the back and the 
battles of North Africa and Sicily. But the most essential 
fact about Mussolini even then was that he was a lying 
murderer. All of the scorching denunciations that Winston 
Churchill was later to apply so eloquently were already ap- 
plicable to his character and his deeds, and yet so glittering 
a front was he able to maintain that even as late as June 
10, 1940, the date of his most dastardly act, a New York 
Times correspondent wrote of his balcony speech: ‘Never 
did he appear more dominating, more sure of himself, never 
was his voice so clear and strong. Who can forget the words 
he spoke? ‘Fighters of land, sea and air. Blackshirts of the 
revolution. We take to the field against the plutocratic and 
reactionary democracies.’”” We who have been privileged 
to be alive in 1943 have seen the mills of the gods grinding 
at such an accelerated pace that we could actually watch the 
wheels go round and see how exceedingly fine was the saw- 
dust into which this fake Caesar was to be pulverized. It 
is a great privilege to have lived through this breaking up 
of giants with feet of clay. It has been an even greater 
privilege to have seen the incredible triumph of heroic spirit 
against what seemed to be hopeless odds. The head of the 
British OWI, Chester S. Williams, says that during the 
darkest days of the blitz of Britain two kinds of posters were 
put in factories, homes, and schools. One kind showed a 
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grimy worker gripping the hands of fellow workers; the 
other showed a strong-faced woman with outstretched arms, 
each hand clasping the hand of another person. In each case 
the poster bore the legend, “It all depends on me.” It was 
in the spirit of this slogan that the unbreakable Britons faced 
up to their darkest hour; now miraculously they ride the 
skies high above Berlin, and the end is not yet. 

Have we learned in our day the age-old lesson that what- 
ever in this world is false carries within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction, and that whatever is genuine has within 
it hidden springs of unsuspected power? ‘There are for- 
tunately a number of straws to show that the winds of doc- 
trine are blowing in a better direction. Our own OWI, 
impressed by the failure of the Axis propaganda by falsifica- 
tion, has said: “Our news must be authentic because the 
honor and integrity of the United States are at stake. If we 
lie then America is a liar.” Our OWL has, of course, its 
own human weaknesses, but this declaration puts it at the 
opposite pole from the principles of Mein Kampf, as set 
forth by Hitler and practised by Dr. Goebbels. In our about 
face from propaganda as a kind of verbal poison gas shall 
we go the whole way and insist that fundamental decency 
and straight dealing are the only tolerable basis of life in its 
smallest details? The inducements were never so power- 
ful. We have seen crookedness set up on the most colossal 
scale of all time, and defended by what looked like bullet- 
proof organization; and we have then seen that even this 
powerful establishment somehow kept calling forth more 
and more opposing forces until finally its enemies were too 
many and too strong. As we look back on it all now it is 
hard not to believe that its doom has always been sealed, 
that sooner or later the career of every Goliath must end 
surprisingly at the hands of some new David. Our 1943 
perspective therefore points to ethics as the core subject of 
every curriculum, an ethics which, like the British war 
poster, puts the greatest emphasis on individual character, 
personal loyalty, and a sense of one’s own responsibility. 
Gone is the cock-sure faith that a given ideology, a given 
system of government, can bring welfare to unworthy citi- 
zens. We are now more tempted to say that given the right 
kind of citizens almost any form of government can be made 
to work, and given the wrong kind of citizens no conceivable 
form of government can possibly work. The slogan of the 
war poster, “It all depends on me,” bids fair to give us in 
peace time what William James has called the moral equiv- 
alent of war. 

There are many kinds of yardstick by which we might 
estimate the extent of our recoil from the ethics of Nazism. 
For us of the adult generation the memory of the 1936 
Olympic Games in Berlin is still green. We can still re- 
call the terrific embarrassment of the Nazis when American 
negroes began running away with the principal track events 
under the very eyes of the Fuhrer. And then followed in 
the eficial German press the most extraordinary insult ever 
delivered to guest athletes anywhere in the world. Said 
the Volkische Beobachter in effect: “It is all right for Ger- 
mans to applaud these United States negroes if they realize 
that they are not Americans, but Africans, and that they are 
not human beings, but animals.” We are instantly shocked 
by the monstrous evil of these words, but let us not forget 
that this is simply the doctrine of the white man’s burden 
pitched to a lunatic degree. Let us not forget that England’s 
leading liberal of the 19th century, John Stuart Mill, could 
readily excuse the vicious racial discrimination of his empire 
in this day: ‘“Despotism,” he said, “is a legitimate form of 
government in dealing with barbarians, provided the end is 
their improvement.” How far have we moved away from the 
superior assumptions of the whole doctrine of the white man’s 
burden? Far enough to give up extraterritoriality in China, 





—and that is a most hopeful sign—but by no means far 
enough to give up our own Jim Crowism. Nineteen hundred 
and forty-three poses the question of race relations more 
sharply than any year since the Civil War. The very fact 
that war needs have opened the doors of industry to both 
negro men and women on an unprecedented scale has aroused 
new jealousies and fears that make for extreme tension. The 
hoodlums of both races can easily turn this tension into riot. 
The responsibility of every thinking person is all the greater 
to use every means in his power to create sympathetic under- 
standings and mutual appreciation. Nobel prize winner Pearl 
Buck has set the college women of America a magnificent 
example in this matter in her recent book, What America 
Means to Me. And Pearl Buck, it is interesting to note, 
stresses the point that this is first of all a question of your 
ethics and mine, and only secondarily a matter of economics 
and politics. No amount of tinkering with economic condi- 
tions can set it right unless we start by changing our system 
of personal values and our fundamental sense of justice. 

I referred a moment ago to William James’ ‘Moral 
Equivalent of War.” It seems to me that as we stand tonight 
between the present war and the coming peace the second 
great question after the undoing of Nazi ethics is the holding 
fast to the moral equivalent of war. We need even as we be- 
gin our academic pursuits to keep in full sight that realm of 
soldier’s discipline in which every landing must be made 
exactly on the beam, in which the slightest malpractice or 
failure of loyalty may result in multiple tragedy. This sum- 
mer a newspaper correspondent who was fortunate enough 
to catch General Montgomery in one of his few idle mo- 
ments asked him what had most to do with the success of his 
troops in North Africa. He replied to the effect that it was 
the close coordination of every element in his forces, the tight 
knitting together of the air and ground forces into one hun- 
dred per cent cooperation with each other and among them- 
selves. ‘Then he went on to add that he had brought the 
Eighth Army to believe that failure was simply inconceivable 
for them, and in order to keep giving that belief a real basis 
he insisted on limiting each operation to exactly what he was 
sure they could accomplish. He refused ever to be hurried a 
day before he was ready or to undertake anything that was 
even slightly beyond his resources. 

Perfect cooperation, perfect confidence, wisely selected 
tasks, and the habit of unbroken success! What an ideal to 
take over from the military to the academic campus! And 
what a contrast with Britain’s dismal failure at Gallipoli in 
the last war when the navy, the army, the air force each 
improvised its separate program and each paid for its rugged 
individualism with a frightful waste of valuable lives. Total 
war has taught the democracies that even freedom must be 
relative to the occasion if men are to survive. The principle 
is less obvious, but no less real, in time of peace. The true 
welfare of every dormitory and every department of this 
campus depends on how cooperatively we can each exercise 
the freedoms which are so characteristic of this college, free- 
doms which make the Atlantic Charter seem very meager and 
niggardly by comparison. 

There is many a leaf from the military book which might 
well find its way into the academic library. Our army of 
citizen soldiers has brought us frequent occasions for pride 
this year, but none more than in their contribution toward 
revaluing hate as a human instrument. In the early dark 
days when the Allies were on the receiving end of nearly all 
the atrocities the question was much debated by arm chair 
strategists as to whether hate was not indispensable for the 
successful waging of war. But now to just the extent that 
our military stock has risen, our battle-wise soldiers have 
been helping us to see hate for the primitive, stupid, and 
merely destructive thing that it is. A reporter who talked 
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with the combat crews of the U. S. Eighth Air Force in 
England said: “Persons in the United States who have ever 
tried to whip up a feverish hatred for the Germans as a 
necessary weapon in winning the war would be greatly 
shocked at the dispassionate and impersonal way in which 
the Americans look on their Nazi opponents.” In a similar 
vein General Montgomery said, “How I would like to talk 
with Rommel after the war is over. How interesting it 
would be to trace over the maps and ask Rommel why he 
had done thus and so and tell him why I had done what I 
did.” One of our sergeants in the Southwest Pacific with a 
talent for poetry introspects his mood versus the Japanese 
in the following lines: 


I fight neither for destiny nor fame 

Nor money, nor the evasion of youth. 

Mine’s not the battle of man against brother, 
Nor wresting from the wicked Shield of Truth. 
These are the trappings of men far wiser; 

My reason is direct and simple as the rain. 

In my hand I hold what was once a plow-share; 
Perhaps some spring I can set it to earth again. 


These men are all ready to destroy what needs to be de- 
stroyed, to kill whoever needs to be killed, and to risk their 
own lives in the process; but in spite of the tremendous 
slaughter, yes, even because of the tremendous slaughter, 
there is evidence of a growing conviction in every sensible 
head that hate offers nothing but the worst of possible solu- 
tions to every social problem. The epitome of this growing 
mood was expressed by a former minister in the Czech cab- 
inet who has recently asked what he most wanted to see 
happen in the post-war world, and replied simply: “I want 
to go home.” 

As we turn our eyes from scenes of battle and look home- 
ward to the domestic front we see heartening signs that the 
entire population has captured at least some of the moral 
equivalent of war. It was Booker T. Washington who said: 
“No nation can truly prosper until it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling the soil as in writing a poem.” A 
difficult truth for subway communters and anaemic scholars 
to accept, but one that is deeply grounded in the nature of 
man and the earth. In the summer just past men and women 
in the suburbs of every city in the United States have found 
their way back to this more robust view. All through the 


corn belt, groups of high school girls have been in the fields 
detasseling the hybrid seed corn and doing other similar 
tasks, singing war songs as they worked, and winning the 
admiration of veteran farm hands for their new skill so 
quickly acquired. I am happy to think how many of you 
who are before me tonight have in some fashion put your 
hand to the plow this summer and have not turned back. 
I am reminded of that meaningful Greek myth which de- 
scribed the contest between Hercules and the giant Antaeus 
who was the son of Earth. Hercules had been all-conquering 
in his other wrestling matches, but he was having a very 
difficult time with Antaeus. Then he remembered that An- 
taeus was invincible only so long as he kept his feet in con- 
tact with Mother Earth. By a trick play he caught him 
with his feet slightly off the ground and quickly dispatched 
him. America in the years up to 1943 had reached a stage 
in its industrial development when it was a question how 
large a per cent of its population was getting just a bit up in 
the air, many with their eyes on the stars perhaps, but with 
feet not quite touching the ground. Nineteen hundred and 
forty-three happily marks the rediscovery of the earthy prin- 
ciple of mens sana in corpore sano, or scholarship without 
sickness of either mind or body. 

I see ahead of us a year of unusual difficulty, but one which 
may go down in history as a year in which humanity began 
to purge its spirit of faith in lies and hatred, in which Amer- 
ica recaptured some of its early faith in the individual citizen 
and some of its pristine contact with Mother Earth. The 
way forward will be gradual. Utopia will not be built in 
a day nor can a millennium take less than a thousand years. 
I venture, however, to set down 1943 in my book as a year 
which was both a turning point of the war and a step nearer 
to Plato’s ideal era when the rulers of the people will be 
guided by the spirit and power of philosophy. In the chang- 
ing pattern of this world each of you is an important com- 
ponent, a part of the new mental climate in which life on 
the planet is about to be lived. Every impression that you 
form while in college, every idea that you store away in 
memory and imagination is one more element in that mental 
climate. The student of 1943 is invested with a peculiar 
responsibility for making the most of intellectual opportun- 
ities. “Choose well,” said Carlyle, “your choice is brief and 
yet endless.” 


Financing Post War Prosperity 


CONTROLLING BOOMS AND DEPRESSIONS 


By BEARDSLEY RUML, Chairman, New York Federal Reserve Bank 


Delivered over the NBC network on the “For This We Fight” program sponsored by the NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air in cooperation with “The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace” and “The Twentieth Century Fund” 


ODAY most businessmen agree that our Number 

One task after the war is to provide jobs for people 

who are able and willing to work. This is the goal 
of high production and high employment at which all of us 
are shooting. By far the greater part of the jobs will be 
provided by private business. But we must also understand 
that if business is to assume its full responsibility, it must 
have the active cooperation of government: in keeping em- 
ployment and production at high levels. 

Government can give this help in two ways. It can pro- 
vide jobs through the ordinary and well-recognized govern- 
ment services, such as education, or through other means 
such as regular or special public works projects. The other 





means government can use is to manage its own money affairs 
in such a way as to encourage and support business activity 
of all kinds. 

I should emphasize that the various things that the govern- 
ment does with and about money matters—which includes 
taxation, borrowing and lending policy, interest rates and 
many other things—should have a unified sense of direc- 
tion. This was definitely not true of our policy during the 
thirties. Some agencies of government felt that by spending 
money they could reasonably hope to create jobs and in 
many cases they did. Other agencies were unwittingly fol- 
lowing deflationary policies. The policy of one agency was 
in direct conflict with the policy of other agencies. In the 
postwar period we shall, of necessity, have more unified con- 
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trol. Government pulicies and agencies must not cancel each 
other out. They must move in the same direction. ; 

In what direction do we want them to move? Our first 
goal is to get as much production and create as many jobs 
as we can. The best way we know of doing this is to keep 
private business as active as possible. Government policies 
should foster and encourage this at all times. But whenever 
private activity slackens, because of the business outlook, the 
policies of government should replace the purchasing power 
which has declined because of the falling off of private busi- 
ness. Thus government supports private activity and com- 
pensates for any falling below the high employment and 
production that we want. For this reason, such a policy is 
sometimes referred to as a “compensatory” fiscal policy. 

Assuming, then, the general desirability of government 
to take up the slack in private employment whenever it oc- 
curs, it is worth while to point out certain things about this 
“compensatory” system that are often misunderstood. 

In the first place, such a policy does not mean that we will 
always need to have a deficit in the national budget and oper- 
ate in the red all the time. In times of high production and 
high employment we will be able to balance the budget with- 
out dificulty. In boom times we will not only be able to 
balance our budget, but we will want to start paying off 
our national debt in substantial amounts. We will want to 
do this in order to provide a brake on a business system that 
might be entering a false and dangerous boom. 

Such a policy does not mean spending for its own sake. 
At no time would there be any need for wasteful expendi- 
ture. When government lends or spends, it should put its 
money into projects that are really necessary, efficient, and 
productive. 

I repeat that the disbursements of government are not the 
only way of supporting high production and high employ- 
ment. Indeed they may not be the best way. Our tax policy 
will have a great effect on these matters. If we want to 
keep employment at high levels, one way to do it is to give 
the average man greater purchasing power by reducing taxes. 
Why not leave at home, for the individual to spend, the 
income that otherwise might have to be pumped out again 
in order to maintain high employment? Such reduction of 
taxes should be made where it will do the most good in 
creating demand and in encouraging private enterprise. 
And note particularly that under this “compensatory” policy 
we don’t have to wait until our national budget is balanced 
before we start reducing taxes. 

I would like to set forth one basic principle that I think 
should govern our tax policy in the postwar years to come. 

We should set our tax rates at a figure that will enable 
us to balance our national budget when we have a satisfac- 
tory high level of employment and production. If we have 
plenty of jobs and if we are turning out lots of goods and 
services and our national income is high, we can handle the 
budget on tax rates substantially lower than they are to- 
day. We should set our goals for high production. The 
war, very dramatically, has shown us what we can achieve 
if we want to strongly enough. When our national business 
activity goes above these adequate levels then the same tax 
rates would bring us enough revenue so that we can start 
reducing our national debt. If activity falls below these 
levels we can prudently leave the tax rates where they are. 
Doing so will reduce the tax payments from individuals and 
will stimulate business activity. The idea is on the one hand 
to use a reduction of the national debt to check an exces- 
sive business boom and on the other hand to use government 
fiscal and tax policy when private business activity falls off 
to expand and increase activity—and thereby provide the 
jobs we want. 
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